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Chief Busticoggan and his squaw spent much time paddling up and down 
the stream. 
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PREFACE 


The picturesque Bigfork River Valley in northern Minnesota 
claims the last homesteaders of the United States. After three cen- 
turies of opening and settling new land, the frontier has been pushed 
on northward, southward, and westward; and then brought to an 
end in this Bigfork Valley. This is the last stopping place, and it 
was from here that the frontier has been vanishing. 

For some reason, either the lure of the prairie land beyond, or the 
foreboding density of the forest region itself, the wave of 
homesteading, pushing its way westward, circled around North- 
central Minnesota. The Bigfork River Valley in the midst of 
century-old pines lay unmolested, and it was not until long after the 
lumberjack had become a well-established figure in the United 
States, the pioneer had become historic, and even the Chippewa had 
lost hope of defending his land, that people’s minds were turned 
Itasca County-wards. 

It was in this way that the Bigfork Valley was singled out to be 
the exit, the closing door of the American tradition of homesteading. 
Many of the families who are “the first of these last’ are still there, 
but as they depart the new generation will be waving a last farewell 
to the American Pioneer, and to his brother, the American Lumber- 
jack. 

This, then, will be the end of two types of American people who 
have sojourned upon the earth for a little more than three hundred 
years. Since they must pass on, it is good to know that the last of 
these are in a friendly, peaceful forest, which is a fitting home for 
these two colorful figures. 

Few of us of this last frontier have reached out or climbed very 
far toward fame. We have had no Daniel Boones nor Abraham 
Lincolns. We have been a rather retiring lot, who seem instinctly 
to cling to our homestead days, clutching at our traditions as they 
slip from us. But advancement has followed speedily in our tracks 
and altogether our journey has taken us a goodly way. It is a record 
of going from oxcart to airplane, from root house to silo, and from 
kerosene lamp to electric light. 

Our pioneer brother of past ages could advance a little more 
slowly and peacefully, making adjustments gradually, but outside 
our very doors flows the stream of progress, ready to rush in and 
sweep us along with it. So in this day of speed and enlightenment, 
our biggest difficulty is to hang on to our backwoods ways, and keep 
them from being entirely wiped away. 

So, we find Vic Knight tending the vines that nearly cover the 
rough log walls of his now-abandoned but much-cherished first 
cabin. We see Mrs. Torgrimson still bringing forth the old coffee 
grinder for a good cup of coffee. Nels Felstet sits under his few 
remaining pines, imagining himself back in the days of their first 
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glory. Fred Johnson cuts wild hay from the old logging roads, do- 
ing it more to keep up the old tradition than for feed for his stock. 
Some of the old trails have gone under the plow. 

It is fitting that we should write a history of the region while the 
courageous men and women who worked to make that history still 
remain to read the chronicle of their deeds. This is the history of 
their valley and it includes the trade area of Bigfork, Effie, and 
Craig. 

In this valley, the river winds its way northward, but along its 
meandering shores one cannot say “north” or “south” with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Rather, it has become “up” or “down” the stream. 

This history will start “upstream” at the fork of the Rice River, 
where the first settlers arrived in 1893, and will continue ‘“‘down- 
stream” to where the last ones settled in 1916. 

It embraces a period of forty-eight years, and through them have 
rung the sounds of the axe, the saw, and the lumberman’s booming 
voice, followed by the settlers’ more circumspective stride. Through 
it, too, have come the county-agents’ enthusiastic urgings of “De- 
velopment; development!’’ And for the last ten years, the state- 
appraisers’ shouts of “Conservation; conservation!” 
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In this book, “The Last Frontier,” the author has tried to give a 
true picture of the settling of the Bigfork River Valley. Her chief 
aim has been to write an account that can be kept by the people as 
reminders of the early days and she has tried to include the names 
of all the settlers.as well as those who established a business. 

Out of the multitude of experiences that the settlers have told to 
her, she has chosen those that best give a picture most common to 
that particular locality. 

In addition to material obtained from the settlers themselves she 
has been able to add much from her own memory. She was one of 
the small daughters that Andrew Anderson brought into Bustitown 
in 1905. With her sister she attended Mrs. Patrow’s second school, 
walking through heavy timber along a fresh cut trail. 

She had a good opportunity to learn about the M and R railroad, 
first in going to her grandfather’s home in Oklee, Minn., where An- 
drew sent his daughters every summer to attend parochial school, 
and later in traveling back and forth for vacations from Grand Rap- 
ids high school. 

The camp life she knew well, for her father and uncle were log- 
gers and ran many logging camps during the heavy logging years. 

After her high school days she returned as a rural teacher to 
her home school, having as pupils, children of the first pioneers. 

Since that time she has spent many of her summers in the Big- 
fork Valley between terms of teaching in the Minneapolis public 
schools. 

She now presents. this book to the people of the Bigfork Valley, 
and hopes that it will freshen their memories so they can relive with 
her their happy experiences as pioneers of the Last Frontier. 
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HE coarse-grained snow swished in never-ending monotony 
with every step, refilling the place the man’s booted foot had 
left. 

“Slap, slap;” the lithe branches of river- dog-wood whipped 
against the packsack after his arms had brushed them aside. 

The brittle twigs snapped as his heavy feet bore down upon them 

and the sound sent the snowshoe rabbits scurrying along their pri- 
vate snowpaths to hide under cover of a low windfall. 
» It was early winter of 1893, and an intruder was pushing his way 
into an unknown wilderness of timber. Here for countless ages the 
branches had snapped in frozen stillness with no one but a passing 
Indian to hear. 

The pines hovered invitingly, their highest tops stretching up to 
reach above the green world of pine and fir below. Here and there a 
king among them had lived the full span of life, had tumbled into a 
windfall and turned into a long moss-covered mound. Now a white 
man’s foot was stumbling over it for perhaps the first time. 

The intruder was Nels Felstet, young and strong, with packsack 
on his back, gun in one hand, an axe and lantern in the other. 

Nels stopped. The land sloped downward before him. His blue 
eyes under shaggy yellow brows squinted and he peered into the 
dense woods ahead. He was a little puzzled at what he saw, and 
backing his pack against a fallen pine, he consulted his compass. 

Behind him the brush was already closing in, hiding his tracks 
and the blazings he had made. It was in that direction, fifty-five 
miles away that the small pioneer town of Grand Rapids lay. For 
two days now, from sun-up to sun-down, Nels had plowed through 
snow two feet deep, pushing onward to the place where the Rice 
River joined the Bigfork River. He wiped the perspiration from 
his face with his jacket sleeve, and peered hopefully between the 
thick tree trunks. 

He had followed the wooded valley for some time, and now in 
the distance he saw a natural opening between the trees. His eyes 
brightened. Ah! He had guessed correctly. Cruisers had long ago 
followed this river and had charted the fork where the rivers 
joined. Government surveyors had reported these findings to pros- 
spective settlers. But now it was a stem of blue smoke that held 
Nels’ gaze. Indians? Trappers? Or what? He would soon find out. 


’ 


Fe 


Leaning forward to adjust the pack to the curve of his back, he - 


hurried onward in the direction of the smoke. 

He soon discovered that it came from the stovepipe of a small 
cabin directly below the Fork. Such a diminutive cabin as com- 
pared with the sky-reaching pines about it! Having been built of 
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their wood, it looked quite proper among them as though it had 
grown there with the rest of the wilderness. 

Nels made his way to the low hand-hewn door. Little did he 
know as he rapped upon it that he was about to be received by the 
most hospitable man in the state, Domase Neveaux. Nicknamed 
Uncle Tom he later proved himself to be a worthy “relative” to all 
the newcomers, and though called “uncle” he was in reality the 
granddaddy of all the settlers because he had been the first to go 
into the wilderness at that point to settle. 

It was a strange greeting between the two; for Tom’s speech was 
about sixty per cent French and Nels spoke in a decidedly Swedish 
dialect. He lowered his big pack to the floor and stood rubbing his 
aching shoulders, while Neveaux hustled about making his guest 
welcome. 

Neveaux had a contagious chuckle that was exceeded only by his 
hearty laugh. He stomped about the place, frying moose meat and 
stirring up biscuits—now that his guest had brought in a new supply 
of flour. The cabin fairly hummed with his voluble hospitality. He 
was a tall, heavy man with laughing black eyes, ruddy weather- 
beaten cheeks and forehead, and a long graying beard. 

His cabin was only three months old and the logs were still fresh 
with sap and pitch. But the small air-tight stove and the smaller 
cookstove, his few kitchen utensils, blankets and tools had come 
from the outside world. The furniture was hewn from native 
material—a cross-legged table, two cross-legged benches and a bed 
with a balsam-branch mattress laid upon saplings used in place of 
springs. 

While they ate, Tom told Nels how he had come in by boat three 
months before. He had paddled up the Mississippi to Little Bow- 
string Lake, entering Big Bowstring Lake through the creek, on into 
Sand Lake, and finally coming to Bigfork proper. He had followed 
the current to the fork of the Rice River, portaging when necessary, 
but the biggest delay had been in crossing Big Bowstring Lake. 
Here he had had to wait for several days for the wind to subside in 
order to cross it safely. In all it had taken him two weeks to make 
the journey, but he assured Nels it had been well worth the effort. 

The men went outside to look things over. Tom had built his 
cabin on a flat ridge just below the Fork. A pine covered hill rose 
behind it, and the view of the oak-studded river bank before it, was 
a fair one to see. Tom had cleared a place for a garden, and as 
further proof that his location was perfect, he led Nels along a 
snow-covered path to a clear spring. His hearty chuckle as he 
handed Nels the pail for a drink expressed far better than words 
how satisfied he was with his new home. 

But that had not been necessary to convince Nels. Yes, sir! This 
was the land for him! Tomorrow they would look for his Perfect 
Spot. Early next day they would start out. 

The sun was just up when the two men set about the job of lo- 
cating a claim for Nels. Nels climbed one of the tallest trees, and 
from that height spotted a fine stand of pine about a mile up the 
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Bigfork River. In a happy mood they set off to find it; and, with 
Tom’s help, Nels staked the claim. Next day they began the build- 
ing of the cabin. Fascinating work for Nels, interesting work for 
Tom, for was he not helping in the work of settling the country 
and getting for himself a neighbor as well? 

It was not long before Nels moved in and there were now two 
snug squatters’ cabins. But it was not until 1900, when the region 
was opened by the government for settlement that they filed their 
claims and acquired titles to them. 

Though each day was much like the one before it, life here in the 
forest was exciting and interesting. There were always deer trails 
to follow, trap lines to set and check, new stands of spruce and pine 
to discover, and food to be secured. 

The clearings and burnings made by these two men in the seven 
years from 1893 to 1900, made scarcely perceptible changes in the 
vastness of the virgin land. They worked long hours to make their 
small garden plots and the trails for hunting and trapping. 

It was not long before the peace and solitude of the two cabins 
was interrupted by visitors from the Keewatin Lumber Companv, 
who owned much of the pine. Their cruisers were frequently in the 
woods all over the county. Federal surveyors came to check this 
and adjoining regions. Campers, hunters, and adventure seekers 
came. More and more frequently they came to stay with Tom and 
Nels, overnight, for a meal or two, or perhaps only to ask their 
way. Their cabins came to be known as “stopping places,’ names 
that stayed with them in later vears when other settlers arrived and 
needed places to stay while they located claims. It was the Neveaux 
and Felstet trails and blazings that were followed until more regular 
routes were established. These two had learned shortcuts by cross- 
country routes which connected with natural waterways. In this 
manner they went for supplies or for a glimpse of the outside 
world. 

One common course was to row along Rice River to the head of 
the bog, which was in reality a lake whose shore line had grown 
into a boggy mass, walk across this, then follow an old tote-road, cut 
through by loggers as early as 1884. After an arduous trek, they 
arrived in Grand Rapids, packsacks on their backs, dead tired and 
much in need of a hearty meal. 

This was a perfect life, thought Nels one morning as he shoul- 
dered his gun and followed his own trail along the river to join 
Uncle Tom in one of their many moose hunts. Fresh air, and food 
were to be had for the taking. The white-tailed deer were not as 
plentiful then as they were later, for they kept chietly to the 
central part of the state, but moose were common and this proved 
to be a means of livelihood to them. The lumber camps, which 
were springing up near by, needed meat for their crews and were 
glad to pay the hunters either in money or provisions. The men 
hunted together to supply this need and thereby earned a good living 
for themselves and often enjoyed rare experiences. 

Nels arrived at Uncle Tom’s at daybreak, just in time for break- 
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fast. They had planned to hunt along the river and get a moose on 
the way to Farm Camp. In this way they could deliver two at the 
same time, for they had shot one the day before. 


Nothing unusual happened until they reached the bog. There 
they came upon a moose crossing the channel which connected a 
series of small lakes or pools. By shooting at the moose they would 
lose him. Tom cast about for a more practical idea. Fastened to 
one end of their boat was a rope perhaps twenty feet long. As 
they neared the animal he tossed the rope to Nels, shouting, “Catch 
him, Nels!” 

Nels cast the rope and it encircled the moose’s neck. 

“Ah, dat’s fine,” he grinned. “Now we got him sure.” 

But it was not they who had the moose—it was the moose who 
had them. Making for the main channel, it swam for its life. Nels 
hung onto the rope while Uncle Tom shouted with laughter. The 
animal went for the other side of the lake, the boat skimming 
through the water behind him. Upon reaching shallow water, it 
splashed and jerked about, then gaining its footing, it made for the 
shore, boat, men and all. Nels grabbed for his knife and slashed 
at the rope, but before he could completely cut it, they were banged 
against a tree on the bank of the channel and the moose ran off 
with the rope dangling from its neck. 

“That is as it should be,” chuckled Uncle Tom. “I wouldn't 
kill that fellow for anything. He gave us too much fun.” 

A few years later, when a road had been cut through to the 
camp, Uncle Tom bought a team of horses and hauled load after 
load of moose to the camps. But by the time this came to be, many 
new settlers had come to join them. The lumber companies had 
evidently forgotten that these sturdy pioneers could pack in their 
own supplies, for as time went on and the men came to trade meat 
for flour, they found it was costing them about ten dollars a sack. 

“No more trading,” cried Nels indignantly. “We take only money 
after this. We haul in our own supplies.” 

This unfair exchange may have been the chief reason for Nels’ 
revolt but later Uncle Tom learned that Nels had another reason 
for making frequent trips to Grand Rapids. He also found out that 
Nels went by way of Trout Lake, a rather indirect route. It was 
along this route that I'rank Larson and his family lived, including a 
daughter, Olga. Nels’ enthusiastic stories of his life in the peaceful 
rich valley, where moose were plentiful and gardens grew as no- 
where else, must have fascinated the Larson family. 

Nels may have well included snatches of talk about the brilliance 
of the moonlight on the treetops, this last probably whispered to 
Olga alone. She must have listened well and believed, for things 
turned out in storybook fashion. Nels and Olga were married. — 
The others in the Larson family must have listened and believed, 
too, for eventually the Larsons, including three grown-up sons, 
Lander, Reuben, and John, as well as two younger boys, Harrv, 
and Arthur, moved into the valley in 1900, Frank had accepted 
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Nels’ invitation to “come up and see for yourself.” He found that 
it was all as Nels had described it. 

True to his Scandinavian heritage, Frank loved water. The sight 
of the rushing stream with its banks covered with untouched timber, 
impressed him. And this was his for the taking! He staked a claim 
and returned home for his family. The land he had chosen for his 
was in the point between the Rice and Bigfork Rivers, across from 
Neveaux’. It was an ideal spot for a settlement, and it was on this 
land that the village of Bigfork was later built. Every residence 
overlooks one of the rivers or is within short walking distance of it. 

He returned a few weeks later with a strange caravan along the 
trail that had been blazed by Nels Felstet seven years before. He 
was driving his team and a small herd of cattle, coming up the old 
tote-road to the upper Rice River country, and from there along 
the trails to the Fork. 

He grinned with satisfaction as he turned Hes team out to feed 
that evening on the wild meadow grass. His was the first stock in 
the valley. Yes, sir! That was more than anyone else had done! 
He thought how he’d do more than bring stock into the country; 
he’d get the rest, including that new son-in-law of his, his own sons, 
and that Frenchman, Neveaux, to help him cut a road to join up 
with the tote-road. He’d open up this new country! Take a good 
team like his and it wouldn't take long. 

He stretched out on Felstet’s hay mattress in exhaustion and an- 
ticipation, a big man with big thoughts of the big things he’d do. 
But there was a sad awakening the next morning for there was no 
stock in sight. Tracks showed that horses and cows alike had 
started back to their former home. Luckily the milk cows had not 
traveled far, but it was a whole week before he rounded up his team 
and brought them back. When he finally had them all together 
again and penned in for safekeeping, he laid plans for building a 
barn. On hearing the details, Uncle Tom threw up his hands in 
holy horror. 

“Using poplar logs! Frank, don’t do it! Don’t you know that 
poplar logs bring bad luck?” Frank laughed derisively. 

“It might be bad luck for a Frenchman, but not for a Swede. 
Bah!” Frank’s Scandinavian rearing had not included this super- 
stition of the French people, which he found later to be so deeply 
embedded that it was almost impossible to get a Frenchman to 
work in a camp built of poplar logs. 

In the fall of that year the river rose. Most of Frank’s wild 
hay was washed away by the flood and that winter the stock fed 
on brush and any forage they could find. Uncle Tom shook his 
head sadly but knowingly, while Frank still said “Bah!” 

Mrs. Larson and her daughter, Olga Felstet, were the first white 
women in that country, and in the same way that Mr. Larson be- 
came known as the Father of the Bigfork, Mrs. Larson was known 
to the whole Valley as Grandma Larson. Though a quiet woman, 
she was likable and willing to cope with any hardship. A true 
pioneer ! 
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The Larsons and their neighbors cooperated during the busy season. 


But, by the close of the century the Bigfork Valley boasted twen- 
ty-four permanent residents, ten of which were Larsons. The new- 
comers were Mr. and Mrs. Ed Shultis and a daughter, Jenny; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. Peloquin and sons, Pris and Alfred, and daughter, 
Mary; and Joe Neveaux, a son of Uncle Tom’s, who had come 
to join his father. | 
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A history of that small colony and their experience might well 
be written, before their lives merged with those of the folks who 
came later, and they lost their identity as the early pioneers. Their 
homes had been the stopping places for those who came in 1900. 
They were the guides, the leaders, the welcoming committees. In 
truth they were the examples for the others, and certainly they en- 
couraged the new arrivals who had impulsively pushed in when 
the land was opened by the Federal government. Those first were 
the foundation on which the Bigfork Valley community was built. 
Their pioneering spirit had made them worthy to be the beginning 
of a prosperous and sturdy new generation of Bigfork inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER II f 


EVERGREEN 


In 1901 and 1902 the settling of the Valley began in earnest. New 
names came to trouble Uncle Tom’s French tongue and to twist Nels’ 
Swedish one. They did their best to become acquainted with and 
welcome the newcomers, but it kept them hustling, for there were 
so many. There were: Welte, Lang, Whitely, Knight, Sheer, Potts, 
Reigh, Luce, Mitchell, Frazer, Denler, Bloomberg, Peloquin, Klock- 
zine, Doe, Vogel, Putnam, Dahl, Zaiser, Saunders, Alexander, Kanz, 
Hensel, Pinette, Patrow, Mayhew, Stromwall, Kruger, Swanson, 
Gustafson, several Petersons, two Johnsons and McLean. 


Cruisers came through often to look over the land and verify 
the reports that the outside world was receiving the vast timber, 
the rich soil and the wonderful opportunities for making homes. 
Two of the foremost of these cruisers were Frank Whitely and Vic 
Knight. 


Whitely was school superintendent at Red Lake Falls and was a 
cruiser only temporarily. In 1900, he made a trip to Bigfork Valley 
through Lake Winnibigoshish, with a companion to help him in 
portaging the canoe and supplies. When they arrived at the Fork 
they were surprised and glad to find Tom Neveaux and the Larson 
families already well established. 


Whitely continued his cruising as far as Rainy River. He found 
a few squatters at Big Falls, but no one else until he reached the 
thriving little Canadian towns along the Rainy River. 


On returning to the Fork, he passed the land he liked, and in 
Section 61, Range 25, he located his claim. This was about four 
miles down the stream from the Fork. 


Seeing so much fertile land rich in forests, he decided it would 
be a good idea to go into the claim-locating business. On returning 
to Red Lake Falls, he sold his homesteading idea to five women 
teachers of his schools. A sixth woman from St. Paul, a friend of 
theirs, joined them and preparations began for the adventure. 

While Frank Whitely had been cruising the Bigfork Valley, Vic 
Knight with a companion, Art Zatiser, had been covering the same 
area in a like capacity. They, too, had located land for themselves in 
the same section, and hailing from the same town of Red Lake Falls, 
they joined forces with Whitely and they all went to Duluth to file 
their claims. Later on, the land office was moved to Cass Lake. 

By January 1902, Whitely was ready to take his company of 
teachers to their claims, and then build his own cabin. as 

By this time the methods of entering the country had been improved 
upon. By 1900, the Itasca Lumber Company of Deer River had 
laid tracks for a logging train as far as Little Bowstring Lake, the 
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headwaters of the Bigfork River, and sometime later, it was ex- 
tended to Smith Lake. By 1902 it went directly to Turtle Lake. 

Its purpose was entirely for hauling logs, and big open structures 
called “bumper cars’ took the place of flatcars. On these bumper 
cars, the lumberjacks were brought to the camps in the fall. Those 
too intoxicated to hang on were put into the caboose. Settlers, cruis- 
ers, and other adventure seekers were permitted to hang on some- 
how if they wished to, and they generally did; for, sitting on those 
narrow, open blocks with their load of supplies beside them and 
being taken to their destination at the speed of four miles per hour, 
was a great improvement over walking and carrying their heavy 
loads. 

This was a thrilling experience for the six young women. What 
an adventure, to go thus into the unknown and settle in little cabins 
of their own in among this great pine forest! 


Whitely and his party received a warm welcome at the Fork and 
were taken into the various stopping places. By now, Bigfork had 
grown into quite a settlement, and boasted many stopping places, 
camps, and even stores. The settlers had begun dreaming of the 
time when it would become a village. 


After one night’s rest the party moved on. The girls were eager 
to see their new homes. Ed and Will Saunders, Whitely’s brothers- 
in-law, had gone into the cabin-building business on the school- 
ma’am’s claims. They had made each cabin twelve by fourteen feet, 
with a five-foot door, one twenty-two by twenty-four inch window, 
and put in an airtight stove—all for the flat rate of thirty-five dol- 
lars per cabin. : 


These women, in order to be as near neighbors as possible had 
asked to have the cabins built facing one another, and about twenty 
feet apart on the opposite sides of the line that separated their 
claims. They were paired off in this manner: Kathryn Costello 
(later Mrs. Orin Patrow) with Mrs. J. Doe; Lulu Lusby with 
Emma Wetzel; Ella Corcoran (later Mrs. Pete Peterson) with 
Mary Hoarn, the friend from St. Paul. 


Their cabins became the social center of the new settlement. They 
were in the same general direction from the Fork as those of Sam 
Torgerson, the settler at Rice Rapids, Ed Lindstrom, R. E. Klock- 
zine, Wm. Putnam, Axel Damgren, Will and Ed Saunders, the 
Luiten sisters, the Zaisers, Frank Whitely, and Vic Knight. Below 
Vic Knight’s, an Indian, Chief Busticoggan, owned the land, so that 
until 1904, Vic was the last settler down the stream and his land was 
the border of the frontier. A few years later, when Robert Klock- 
zine started his post office, this whole region became known as 
Evergreen. 

That spring, Vic Knight and Frank Whitely, having completed 
their homes, went back for their families. It was a great event in the 
community when Vic returned with two robust boys, Godfrey and 
James, and three small daughters, Olive, Dorene, and baby Eliza- 
beth. Godfrey and James did whatever could possibly have been 
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done in a wilderness in the way of trapping, shooting, hitching up 
dogs for transportation, skiing and exploring. 

Mrs. Knight probably filled the greatest need in the settlement : 
for, when supplies were of the barest, plainest kind, Mrs. Knight 
could still cook an appetizing meal. Not a wild berry grew but what 
it could be turned into jams and conserves; and when the supplies 
had petered out to just lard and flour, Mrs. Knight, with her own 
improvised yeast, dropped raised bread dough into hot, deep fat 
and invented the “jumboes” for which she became well known. 

Vic Knight showed the settlers how to raise vegetables even when 
their clearings were very tiny, and he with his sons became the 
country’s greatest hunters. 

Visiting with each other was the chief diversion, and one of the 
most outstanding parties took place at the Wetzel and Lusby cabins. 
The girls invited the whole community to a pancake-eating contest, 
and offered a prize to the person who could eat the most. Hugo 
Zaiser won the prize. He was a boy in his early teens, visiting his 
brother, Art, on his claim. 

The only hardship that the settlers now recall were the mosqui- 
toes. They came in cloud-like swarms to meet any intruder who 
might walk in the high grass along the river. In fact no spot 
seemed to be free of them. Mosquito-netting had to be draped over 
men’s and women’s hats alike, and especially over the children’s 
before they could venture out. The beds, too, had to be covered with 
netting canopies. By building a smudge in a small pail and carrying 
it around into every corner of the house and then closing the door 
tightly, one could relax for an evening of peace; and what were 
smarting eyes as compared to the bumps the mosquitoes left ? 

Mrs. Whitely had her share of troubles for she had three small 
children and she was kept busy trying to keep the pests away. But 
the summer came to a close and by early September, when the whole 
forest had taken on brilliant colors, when the evenings were cool and 
the days were warm and sunny, one could forget that such troubles 
as mosquitoes ever existed. 

As fall advanced, Mrs. Whitely, living near a newly-made tote- 
road, had other interests. Occasionally the lumberjacks on their way 
to camp would stop in. It became quite a custom, and added much 
interest to their lives. But one day when Mrs. Whitely was alone, a 
lumberjack sauntered in. He was in that stage of intoxication where 
he wanted to break down and weep on some woman’s shoulder, but 
Mrs. Whitely made up her mind that she wasn’t going to be that 
woman. Pretty and dainty and of the petite type, she was no match 
for him in strength, but by using her wits she got rid of him. Some- 
how she maneuvered to get him towards the open door. Then, with 
the unexpected kick of her little foot, he had lost his balance and 
fallen out, and Mrs. Whitely had the door latched. 

This was not the end, though, for down the road he went, giving 
vent to his injured feelings by loud mutterings. At a turn in the 
road he met a sleighful of men, and didn’t know that Mr. Whitely 
was amongst them. 
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“T want to find the husband of that woman who kicked me out,” 
he bawled. “I want to thrash him! They can’t kick me out and not 
pay for it!” 

Did the lady in the cabin up ahead throw you out?” Mr. Whitely 
asked. 

“Yah! he snarled. “With her foot she kicked me out, and I want 
to find her husband!” 

The whole crowd burst into laughter, for many of them were from 
the nearby camps and knew dainty little Mrs. Whitely. Somehow 
that ended the jack’s search for her husband, for their laughter had 
sobered him up enough to make him feel foolish, but it was many a 
day before Mrs. Whitely heard the last of the story. 

There were others who came to either township 61 or 62. Eli 
Morency brought in a herd of cattle to graze in the natural hay 
meadows of Art Zaiser. Millette, Duff, Jungrau, and Muldoon had 
claims along the river. Many who took the stone and timber rights 
at that time did not remain longer than necessary to commute, and 
their names are forgotten. 

4ut more and more settlers came. ‘The trail laid out by Nels 
Ielstet and built by Frank Larson grew wider and deeper, the 
Denny-made boats more numerous, and new cabins began to appear 
here and there among the trees. 

There was something outstanding about the spirit of those early 
pioneers. As it was not necessary for any of them to come—no over- 
population elsewhere, nor lack of prairie land, those who came did 
so because they sought a more rustic life. Nothing drove them on 
except the strong urge within them which made them want to cope 
with the backwoods conditions. 

It was only those who, from some remote or near ancestor had 
inherited a desire to live closer to nature, or had a desire to work 
with the heavy timber who stayed and helped in the work of peopling 
the wilderness. 

Mrs. Sam Lang, who; with her baby daughter, Esther, had ac- 
companied her husband to the Fork in 1902, found this country a 
paradise of flowering shrubbery and many-variety ferns. Sam’s 
house was built on a high hill overlooking a lake, and she, like so 
many others, never tired of w atching the gorgeous sunrises and sun- 
sets, or marveling at the northern lights so clearly seen in northern 
Itasca County. 

Whether in summer with the deep moss-covered earth in which 
the roots of the forest monarchs had sprung, or in winter with snow- 
laden branches a hundred feet above one’s head, the vastness was 
always awe-inspiring. Surely here only stout hearts felt a desire to 
remain—and conquer. 

Here also was a challenge to those who had creative and inventive 
minds. Here one could have his say in the arrangement of one’s 
own farm. Where should one clear the land? Where to leave the 
grove? Where should one build the road? Those dreams must 
surely have entered Gust Gustafson’s mind, for, as his farm de- 
veloped it seemed to have followed a well-laid plan. 
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It was especially on snug winter nights that the imaginative mind 
could picture clearly those well-arranged farms of the future.* With 
enough wood cut from the nearest windfall to keep the airtight 
stove roaring, with the snow on the cabin roof so deep that its very 
thickness gave warmth to what would otherwise have been bitter 
cold; with the lights from the chinks of the stove flashing upon 
bark-covered rafters, and the frost adding a few more cracks to the 
walls; then the mind was so at peace that the future unfolded itself 
in neat patterns. 

It was probably from such an experience that the Damgren farm 
grew from a little clearing around a cabin to large fields surrounding 
an imposing ten-room house, and an immense barn. 

In the meantime there was the moose lurking on the edge of the 
littie natural meadow, or a bear sauntering between the trees—a 
challenge to any outdoor man, especially Jimmy Knight. 

And so it was that in the early days the woods rang with loud 
laughter and the pioneer hailed his fellow with a lusty haloo. Tales 
of experiences were swapped, but complaints were almost unheard 
of. Of what was there to complain? Should one complain that he 
had a ravenous appetite that could be satisfied from a huge kettle 
that hung over the stove? Or complain because the air made him 
so sleepy that the spruce pillow and swamp-hay bunks felt like 
feather beds? Should one complain because the hunting was excel- 
lent, and because one could get free wood a rod from the cabin? 

So, as Vic Knight said, when he was asked to relate the chief 
hardships of those early days: 

“Hey? Hardships?” He squinted his eyes and looked puzzled. 
“Well—I don’t really recall as we had any!” 
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CHAPTER III : 


AROUND THE FORK 


Into the world of wilderness around Turtle Lake a tiny railroad 
engine was puffing its way along at the high speed of four miles 
per hour. It was hauling a long line of open bumper cars, and a 
caboose filled beyond any sense of proportion—far beyond its ca- 
pacity—with lumberjacks too intoxicated to balance themselves on 
the open cars. 


Up in the cupola of the caboose sat bewildered and wide-eyed little 
Aminta Nordlin, clutching the hand of her brother, Victor, on one 
side, and that of her smaller sister, Linnea, on the other. She cast 
frequent glances for reassurance at her mother, who was equally 
bewildered. Sometimes her glance dropped to the floor of the 
caboose. Here men had completely lost control of their senses; were 
behaving according to their degrees of intoxication. Some were 
swearing audibly, then catching sight of Aminta’s frightened eyes, 
would begin berating their comrades for their actions in the pres- 
ence of ladies. This presence inspired a more gentle emotion in 
some, which they tried to express in song. But the songs were of the 
sentimental kind, and suiting their mood to the words, they were 
soon weeping on each other’s shoulders. When the train lurched, 
those standing were apt to step on a limp brother, who would let out 
a yell or an oath that could easily be heard above the din of the 
singing voices. 

When the noise and chaos rose to the height of its volume, they 
were hushed by the authoritative voices of the camp foremen or 
the agent who had hired them. 

Those were long, but exciting, hours for the Nordlin children. 
They kept whispering to their mother, asking her questions which 
she could not answer. Coming from Minneapolis where the family 
had lived all their lives, it was too great a contrast for even her. The 
more sober lumberjacks handed them nickles and dimes, and enter- 
tained them with friendly chatter. They assured the girls that soon 
bears and porcupines would be their playmates, and the narrators 
enjoyed the stories as much as the listeners. 

The hours were equally long to their father, Carl Nordlin, who 
was balancing himself with dozens of other men on the flat, empty 
bumper cars ahead. Still, he felt he was lucky in having the train 
to ride in, instead of walking and carrying the heavy load of house- 
hold goods beside him. He was accompanied by Carl Pearson. 

The rails ended at Turtle Lake. It was here that John Lundeen 
had put up a stopping place and they were all glad to get up from 
their cramped, unaccustomed positions and walk about before spend- 
ing the night there. There was by now a settlement around the lake 
in Township No. 60, Range No. 26. In it were Dan and Andrew 
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Rapp, Mike Knutson, Oscar Harline, Louis Thydeen, Theodore 
Johnson, Matt Zimmer, T. Endeward, Schalander, and Geo. Rouse. 

Tired from her journey, Aminta was scarcely awake the next 
morning when she realized that they were taking another frighten- 
ing and unusual ride. They were crossing Turtle Lake, and she 
was holding on to her small sister to keep her from falling out of 
the boat. Their mother was trying to keep her long skirts, the lat- 
est style in Minneapolis, out of the water and dirt in the bottom of 
the boat, and at the same time hang on to her son. They were all 
resigned to whatever fate had in store for them. 

They rowed to a place across the lake where the pines grew 
heavy, and landed near Andrew Rapp’s stopping place. Here, by 
previous arrangement, they were to be met by one of the earliest 
settlers of the country. Sure enough, there was Nels Felstet to wel- 
come them! | 

He owned a team of horses now, and stood proudly at their 
heads while the travelers settled themselves in the wagon. They 
were to take Frank Larson’s road to Nels’ stopping place; but be- 
fore they started, a long rope was brought out. The little girls’ 
eyes grew still larger as the ropes encircled them—they were tied 
securely to the seat! Nels, knowing the quality of the new road, 
with its deep ruts, soggy swamps, sawed-off stumps and projecting 
roots, declared that it would save the parents much anxiety, and the 
children from probable disaster. 

They stopped at the popular karm Camp, where a light tan oil- 
cloth was tacked to the table, and they sat on handhewn benches, 
eating from tin dishes. Aminta never forgot the condensed milk, 
diluted with brown creek water, and the cookies the size of saucers. 
She remembered the dinner because she had expected to have moose 
meat after listening to Nels’ stories on the way, and then had had 
fish to eat instead. 

Carl Nordlin had located a homestead a mile from the Fork and 
‘had his cabin built so the family could move right in. The loca- 
tion, they agreed was a good one as the months went by, for the 
road came through their yard, and all the new settlers stopped in. 
One of the first ones was Pete Peterson, a street car conductor 
from Minneapolis. The Nordlin children were running out to join 
their father who was clearing land a short distance from the house 
and saw a stranger sitting on a stump. They ran back like deer to 
tell their mother that they had seen a man! It wasn’t long, how- 
ever, before they became accustomed to seeing people enter their 
yard, both in coming in and returning. 

Irank Magnusson was an early arrival. His daughter, Ida, was 
the first child born in the Bigfork Village, although Arthur Welte, 
was the first white child born in the Bigfork River Valley, a mile 
and a half east of Bigfork. Kenneth McLean settled west of Bigfork 
as early as 1901. 

By 1902, the stopping places of Frank Larson, Felstet, and 
Neveaux could not accommodate all the new settlers, for so many 
were coming in. Then the John Petersons moved in, with their 
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children: Walter, Julia, Mable, Alma, and one son-in-law, Erick 
Martinson. Peterson brought with him his sawmill. 

There a new stopping place sprang up. Not that Mrs; Peterson 
wanted one, but necessity forced her to it. In as brusque a manner 
as possible she told all comers that she had no room, which was 
indeed true. But her kind and twinkling eyes would somehow belie 
her words, and people just stayed anyway. Before bedtime she and 
her daughters always managed to fix up some spot or other in 
corners of the house for people to sleep. 

Once when she had had to squeeze between chairs, and step over 
feet to prepare a meal, one man got up, saying, “Guess I’m in your 
way, here.” 

“Sit still,” sighed Mrs. Peterson, “you’re in my way any place— 
no use movin’ around.” 

One day Chief Busticoggan’s eighteen-year-old son came up from 
the river at dusk, and wanted to spend the night. Mrs. Peterson had 
a houseful of people, and when the Indian asked for lodging she 
shook her head defiantly with, “No! No room anywhere!” 

“Me Chief Busticoggan’s papoose,” replied the youth, and with 
that as a final explanation, he walked past her with all the assur- 
ance of royalty. 

“Oh,” Mrs. Peterson replied lamely, as she watched him seat 
himself by the fire. And like all other comers, he won, and by nine 
o’clock she had beds made for all. 

Grandma Peterson, as she soon became known throughout the 
country, had at one time assisted a doctor as practical nurse. This 
news spread, and soon she was in demand on any occasion of ill- 
ness. Especially was this true on the arrival of new babies. During 
her life in the Bigfork Valley, she brought two hundred and six 
children into the world; among them were the first children born in 
the different communities, Sara Lovdahl of Bustitown, Julia Dahl- 
berg of Effie, and Agnes Pederson of Spruce Park. John Peterson’s 
son, John, came in later and is the present owner of the sawmill. 

Sam Lang had much the same experience in entering as had Tom 
Neveaux some nine years before. Lang brought supplies and build- 
ing material for the cabin along the same water route of Bowstring 
Lake and River, the fall before the logging train and caboose had 
made its debut. He hired a man to help him, but found him of lit- 
tle value since he could not swim. When they were crossing Bow- 
string Lake, he fell out of the boat as they hit a snag. Lang had to 
jump in and pull him to shore. Then he had to swim out to re- 
capture the drifting boat. Lang made three trips into the country, 
and on his third he was accompanied by his wife. By this time the 
logging train came as far as Turtle Lake, and Mrs. Lang rode with 
the engineer. It was a hard trip, but she decided it was worth the 
trouble, for she loved the country. By June, the river bank and 
lake shore was a mass of ferns, Solomon Seal, Baneberry, and 
Columbine. ; 
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The settlers at the Fork had a great surprise when reports were 
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brought in one day that a wide road was being cut, coming out of 
the wilderness from the North. Everyone knew that Chief Busti- 
coggan owned all the land beyond Vic Knight’s to the Muldoon Rap- 
ids but the land beyond that, some eighteen miles down the stream, 
had been opened for homesteading for some time. But who would 
go that far into the wilderness? 

Then the reports became more specific. Pat Kinney was the man 
who was approaching the Fork with a wide open wagon trail 
behnd him. He had taken a homestead below the Indian region, 
and, wishing to make a connection between it and civilization, had 
set out alcne to cut this trail. He had taken a packsack of supplies, 
clearing away the timber by day, sleeping by night in the forest, 
until his supplies were exhausted. He would then return to his 
shack for another packsack full of provisions and set out again 
to continue clearing. The road, ten miles long, became the Kinney 
Trail, and was used by settlers from then on. 

This road gave the new settlers, who ventured into the same 
region as Pat, an outlet besides the river, and this was a decided 
advantage, for aan who had come in along the river had found 
three rapids to cross. Now, when snow fell, “they were but a short 
trip by jumper a from the Fork. 

In this region was a man named Elmer Knotts. He, it was, who 
brought the best fish story to the region. He told how he had watched 
a bear balancing himself on a rock in the rapids below his house. 
After gazing into the stream a moment, the bear stuck his paw in 
the water and pulled out a large fish. Elmer, on a ledge above, 
waited until the bear had several fish thrown out. Then he chased 
him away, and took the catch for himself. 

Be the story true or not, it truly represents Knotts’ good humor 
and clever way of getting along in the wild country. He had ven- 
tured into the w ilderness in 1899 to trap for furs, and in 1904 
settled on his claim, coming by way of Northome with his family. 
He set about carving and making furniture—in every way making 
his living from the forest. 

At about the same time, Rossing cut a trail through from Black- 
duck, and settled near Muldoon Rapids. So, the little settlement grew, 
including Peter Weigant, originally from Spruce Park, John Steffs, 
J. Parson, Lon Powell, who married one of Rossing’s daughters, 
C. Hopper, and R. Slatt. 

A few years later when the lumber industry was flourishing, a 
camp was built on the river banks, and with the establishing of a 
post office, the place was named Craig. 

In 1906, the county was re-surveyed, and the northern half of 
Itasca County, including most of the Craig settlement were included 
in Koochiching County. 

ae te 

The most original entrance into the Bigfork Valley was perhaps 
that of the Lawrence Ablemans. They were probably the only ones 
delayed by traffic. A Mr. Jones met them at Turtle Lake in a jumper 
sleigh, a vehicle much used in winter travel. But it was February, 
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and the logging company was carrying on such heavy business in 
hauling logs that not until nightfall were the new settlers permit- 
ted out on the narrow logging trails, where passing would have 
blocked the way for the haulers. 

The Ablemans settled in whet ts now known as Liberty, at that 
time just another stretch of wilderness. It became a highly social 
community, including the families of George Cool, Wm. Lelevre, 
George and Phil Hauck, J. N. Babcock, and Frank Bruesewitz. 

George Cool had a violin and Babcock an organ. On Saturday 
evenings, Babcock put his organ on a sleigh, collected people on the 
way, and went to some of the larger cabins were a dance was duly 
organized. Every neighbor would be there, and later on as other 
settlers came, this spirit of fun continued. The region was Liberty 
from convention and they enjoyed the unrestrained freedom of the 


great out-of-doors! 
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Scenic State Park is one locality which has retained much of its 
natural beauty. Although much pine and other timber has been cut, 
the state has managed to salvage this region and set it aside as a 
state park. Chase Point, a mile-long peninsula out in Coon Lake, is 
covered with virgin timber. 


Chase Point at Scenic State Park is a 
popular spot for tourists 
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Lovers of nature came out impressed with its phenomenal beauty. 
It became the picnic ground for the settlers. Large groups gathered 
there to spend Sundays, thrilled and awed by that unusual forma- 
tion of pine-ridged rock, with its steep slopes ending at the lake’s 
edge. Across the point was an interesting island; and no record 
has ever been kept of the number of temporary brush huts or tents 
that were erected by campers, but it is known that a goodly num- 
ber have pitched their tents on that pine-needled floor. 

Early settlers in Scenic State Park region were: Eli Morency, 
J. A. Sandwich, David Maturen, Wm. Steel, Leonard Root, Mrs. 
Marie Loffling, Mary Brunlund, and Charles Evenson. 

The rest settled in 1910 and are included in that chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SPRUCE PARK 


In 1902, a group of people came from Superior, Wisconsin. The 
men had come up in 1901 and located claims about three miles north 
of Bigfork, and had started to build their cabins. 


Now, May 2, 1902, found them starting out in single file to walk 
along the trail from the Fork where they had spent the night. Ole 
Pederson stalked ahead, carrying a huge roll of luggage in each 
hand, and a packsack on his shoulders and back, out of which pro- 
jected the head of two-and-a-half-year-old son, Paddy, present 
editor of the Bigfork newspaper. 

Behind Pederson came the others, some in bewilderment at what 
seemed to them a hazardous venture into the unknown; some awed 
by the greatness of the forest; some thrilling with adventure; and 
still others, too tired after the long journey, to see anything but the 
mud and dirt they had to walk through, skeptical about the life 
that lay ahead. 

The trip was hard on them all. Together they had shared the 
caboose travel from Deer River, steamboat travel across the lake, 
and after meeting Will Putnam, the mail-carrier, they had traveled 
in jogging wagons to the stopping places at the Fork. 

The journey was hardest on the children, especially the two-and- 
a-half-year-old, who had been stuffed into a packsack. From that 
precarious height he received resentful looks from the other chil- 
dren who had to walk. 

Could he have told his side of the story, he would probably have 
said that being carried in a packsack had its drawbacks, too. There 
was a nasty slant to the bottom of the thing, and having no footing, 
he swung in al! directions. Constantly there was the danger of be- 
ing spilled out; so he grasped the walls of the sack to hold himself 
in an upright position. The hard slippery canvas sides were dith- 
cult to grip, and as he kept clawing helplessly at the back of the 
carrier, he was told to “Quit squirming! Can’t you sit still?’ 

If it hadn’t been for the need of air, he might have lain down 
and fastened the flaps shut, even sacrificing the pleasure of looking 
out to watch the scurrying rabbits, the jays, and the swaying 
branches. But even this tiny pioneer knew he couldn’t endure the 
lack of air down where the jolts tossed him. Those packsacks of 
early days, one of which had been borrowed for this purpose, were 
used for many things, as carrying grain, dead animals, kerosene cans, 
and dirty clothes. They were kicked into corners of the cabins when 
not in use, or lay in the bottoms of wet boats. 

Once when Paddy decided he just had to have more air, he craned 
his neck at the same moment that Ole Pederson stepped over a high 
windfall. This tipped Paddy to the verge of toppling out. This 
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brought them to a halt. It gave the party a chance to stop and visit 
awhile. 7 ‘ 

“A grand country, this,” Ole said with a sweep of his arm as he 
stopped to rest. “Pretty, isn’t it?’ So saying, he opened a subject 
that just then was a touchy one. 

“No, it isn’t!” answered his oldest daughter frankly. She had 
left a pretty room, shiny furniture, a new bicycle, and many friends, 
and the wilderness promised nothing. She had certainly not wanted 
to become a pioneer. “It’s nothing but nasty brush, dark trees, and 
a wet trail,”’ she went on. “I’m going to hate it.” 

“Hush, hush, Martha!” spoke up Mrs. Pederson, who secretly 
agreed with her daughter. After living in a good-sized town, and 
liking it there, she had not wanted this change. But true to her 
rearing, she was a loyal wife and ready to adapt herself to what 
her husband wanted. She seated herself on a log to adjust her own 
bundle, which was baby Louise. She and Martha were taking turns 
carrying her. 

“T like it!” said the oldest son, Robert, and jumped over a wind- 
fall like a young deer. 

“Cheer up, Martha,” said her father good-naturedly. “This coun- 
try will soon be filled with settlers. Young people will be coming 
in, and you'll have lots of fun yet.” 

As though to add force to his words, there came to them calls of 
“Martha, Martha, wait for us!” and Peter and Inga Evenson, fol- 
lowed by their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Evenson, who had finally 
caught up with them. Behind them came Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lar- 
son, with their daughters, Minnie and Ellen. 

All sat down to rest on logs or stumps. Big bundles were dropped 
with relief, kitchen utensils and tools were lowered, and the men 
pulled out their pipes. 

“How you folks farin’?” Ole asked in greeting. ““Women-folks 
grumblin’ yet?” He sent a teasing glance around the group. 

“Well, I’m not so sure—” began Mrs. Larson, but as she gazed 
about, continued, “It 1s sort of pretty around here.” 


For this was the season and spot for hope to burst forth. It was 
May! Everything was in bloom. The Juneberry and chokecherry 
bushes were blossoming, mixing their fragrance with the scent of 
pines and giving the newcomers hope for a brighter future. The 
sun peeked over the treetops bright and clear. Even Martha’s 
spirits rose as she looked about her. 

“Well, we better be gettin’ on,” said Ole. “There will be no 
potatoes on our tables ‘til we grow our own; so we had better 
git ’em in the ground.” 


So saying, he arose; and the packsack again jogged up and down, 


up and down with no warning when it would be hoisted over a”) 


windfall, nor when it would tip sidewise as Ole’s leg might sink 
deep into a rut. No one was more relieved than Paddy when the 
hard journey was at an end. Now he could run around and stretch 
his cramped legs. 
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Most of the cabins of those early days were quite similar in de- 
sign and appearance, varying in size according to the families, and in 
smoothness of the hewn walls, according to the time and amount of 
help available at the time they were built, 

Ole Pederson’s cabin was the most sturdily built in the whole 
countryside. It was larger than the others, and the logs were sad- 
dle-notched to fit. It looked friendly and seemed to promise an in- 
teresting life to the family now entering it. 

Mrs. Pederson and her daughter, Martha, were born in Oslo, 
Norway. Left a widow with Martha and younger twin daughters, 
she had come to America and joined a brother in Wisconsin. The 
twins had died. Later she met and married Ole Pederson. With 
hard experience behind them, from Oslo to Superior, it was only 
natural that these two should look speculatively at this new abode. 
The household goods were already in the cabin. Pederson had 

shipped it up to Turtle Lake, and had hired Sam Torgerson to 
haul it to the lork. I’rom there, Lander Larson had taken the load 
by boat, a mile down the river, and from whence it had been carried 
up piece by piece. 

Together with Evenson and Larson, they had also shipped in a 
year’s supply of necessities. They shared a barrel of kerosene, and 
a barrel of pork. Each had one hundred pounds of rye flour, and 
about a thousand pounds of white flour, and other staple supplies. 

It wasn’t many days before much of the heavy brush was re- 
moved, the ground spaded, and small gardens planted. They all 
marveled at how quickly things grew. “Almost overnight,” said Ole. 

One experience that stood out above all others occurred that first 
summer. A terrific wind and rainstorm came up, causing a tree to 
fall directly over Pederson’s cabin. Strangely enough, it did little 
damage to the house itself, but dishes were smashed and pans clat- 
tered to the floor. Mrs. Pederson and the children were panic-strick- 
en as they were alone that day. Pederson, out in the woods with 
one of the neighbors, had just killed a moose, and he was about 
half through skinning it when the storm broke. The two men 
crawled into a large hollow log for shelter. Little did they realize 
the excitement in store for them when they reached home. 

eo we 

During the next few years many settlers moved into Spruce 
Park, as they had named their settlkement. They were a friendly 
group, and soon became an outstanding community of this rugged 
region. They were: W. A. Brown; Ole Muri; his brother-in- law, 
Andrew Ottum; Mike Braa, and his brother, Albert Johnson; John 
and Axel Olson; John Erickson, with his children, Hildegarde, Hul- 
da, and Cornelius; Anend Evje; Marcus Nelson, and Ole Dahl. 
Hilmer Hansons entered later. The unmarried men, who had 
taken claim nearby did much to add to the gayety. “The bache- 
lors” they were called. In this group were Peter Weigant, three 
Johnson boys, Dave Nylen, and Carl Evenson, a grown son otf 
Tom Evenson. Miss Carrie Ellefson had a homestead near them. 
She later became Mrs. Jonas Johnson. 
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The lack of a church troubled them at first; so they met at dit- 
ferent houses on Sundays, sang hymns and took turns reading 
the scriptures. Peter and Inga Evenson played guitars, and Mrs. 
John Olson played a harp. These became social gatherings, where 
the young people spent many hours singing and visiting. Then the 
coffee grinder was taken out, and wherever the crowd gathered, 
there the Sunday supper was served to the entire community. 

The years that followed were filled with both pleasure and hard- 
ship. Logging flourished, and Ole Pederson was in demand at the 
Namakan Lumber Camp as blacksmith. At one time he shod sey- 
enty horses in three days, walking fifteen miles to return to his 
home! Peter Evenson had the unusual experience of accompanying 
his father to Grand Rapids to buy a cow, a long trip on foot for a 
small boy. A school house was erected, with W. A. Brown, in- 
structor, and the younger pioneers had to be gathered in and taught 
the ways of the outside world, something which they had very suc- 
cessfully been forgetting. Paddy outgrew the packsack and in a 
pair of heavy boots had to take his place among the others as a 
pioneer. 
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CHAPTER V 
EFFIE 


No one can appreciate a new country more than a group of young 
people. Their youth over-shadows the dull monotony, casting a ro- 
mantic slant on everything from murmuring pine trees to the hoot 
owl’s wierd call. 

There were many young hearts pounding with excitement when 
a trainful of lumberjacks and settlers sped toward Turtle Lake on 
its third-year run. The men sat or sprawled on the floor of the 
caboose. The women rode in the cupola, and when it became too 
ith Data some were sent to ride on the engine in the engineer’s 

cab. 
Flora Cochran, bright-eyed, pretty, and witty, looked the situation 
over, and giggled. She was enjoying this trip to the utmost. 

“As I said before, girls, no need to grow up old maids in this 
country. There are just piles of men!” 
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Forrest Cochran at the right is entertaining Le Nora Coolen at her home- 
stead cabin. 


The other women and girls looked down to where the men were 
literally piled against each other to find room. 

There was much gayety between the jacks, settlers, cruisers, fore- 
men of lumber camps, and conductor. Jokes were exchanged, and 
laughter rang merrily. 

To Flora nothing could have been more romantic or exciting. With 
some of their very best friends, and other acquaintances, they were 
leaving Wright County, seeking homesteads in the beautifully 
wooded region of Itasca County. 
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Her sister, Forrest, and Julia Coolen had filed on homestead 
rights of their own, as she herself might do in a few more years. 
These two girls, LeNora Coolen, and Mrs. Wenaus’ two daughters 
would join them when the schools where they were teaching closed 
in June. 

In January of 1903 the men had gone in to build cabins, cut roads 
and make preparations before the women would arrive. Somewhere 
at the end of this crazy railroad, their men would be waiting for 
them. Flora craned her neck to look out of the caboose window to 
see the timberland. Somewhere out there, in land much like this, 
her father, Levi Cochran, had a log cabin ready for them. What a 
lark it would be to start on this strange pioneer life. 


There would also be neighbors’ new homes to see, for much of 
Wright County had moved in. There were the families of Wenaus, 
Johnson, Dahlberg, King, Phillip, Dakin, Lane, McGraw, Westphall, 
Rovig, Lewis, Braa, Rahier, Gordon, Kelly, and Bayless. Then, of 
course, there were the Coolens, and here [‘lora’s eyes grew merry 
again, for Charles Coolen had a claim. Charles and she had been 
friends for many years, and the thought of this triendship con- 
tinuing in this new country offered many possibilities to Flora Coch- 
ran, and she laughed and giggled, keeping the party entertained 
until they stopped at Turtle Lake. 

The crowd divided for the night between several stopping places, 
for so many women had never before entered Turtle Lake at one 
time. The largest group stayed at Lundeen’s. | 

Mrs. Wenaus stood gazing out through the window of a bedroom 
that six women were sharing. 

The logging industry had taken its toll and huge logs were piled 
in rows to be hauled away. Most of the trees had been cut away 
and in some spots the fires had left the clearings black. The place 
was a maze of activity of canthooks, chains, switch-engines, and 
shouting men. 

‘I just wonder—” she began. Then she wrinkled up her forehead 
and shook her head helplessly. 

“Oh, cheer up!” comforted [lora. “I think it’s romantic to have 
homesteads. I’m going to have one of my own, soon!” 

“You people will all be together,’ said Mrs. Wenaus in a sad 
voice that made the others turn to her. ““You know how alone I'll be 
out my way. You are at least all together; but until John Rahier 
brings his tamily, [’ll be the only woman. My girls can’t come until 
their schools are out, you know.” 

“Oh, don’t you mind,” comforted Flora. “I'll come strolling 
through the pines to see you every now and then.” 

“With Charlie, | suppose,” someone teased. 

“Sure, with Charlie—who else? We’re going to have fun in that | 
country.” 

“What do you intend to do for fun?” 

“Well—we’ll have dances—” 

“Flora, as though you’d rig up a dance! I hope that isn’t what 
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a pioneer country will do to you! You'll have to think of something 
else.” 

“Say, the play; now I have an idea!” Flora went on undauntedly. 
“We'll put it on up there—the play that we gave at high school. 
Of course, Charlie and I have our own parts, and we'll rehearse 
others of you for the smaller ones.” 

“And entertain the squirrels and bears?” came a voice from the 
bunk. 

But before that remark could be answered, Mrs. Coolen and Mrs. 
Cochran were hustling them off to bed. They had to be up before 
daylight came again, ‘and needed rest. 


ae ek. ane 


Two men, Fred Johnson and Levi Cochran joined them the next 
morning. After unloading the horses from the boxcars and as- 
sembling the wagons, they “loaded the household goods for transpor- 
tation to their claims. Amidst all this, a place had to be found 
where the women could take turns riding when too exhausted to 
walk. The loads had to be packed securely, for the Bigfork trail, 
since its opening in 1900, had continually become more winding to 
avoid mudholes. 

By late afternoon they arrived at the stopping places at the Tork. 
They lingered long enough for a meal, then drove on, leaving a 
gay echo from their marry mood, and making the natives envy the 
settlers at Township 62-26 for the coming of so many jolly young 
people. 

From there the group followed the Kinney Trail. This trail was 
a valuable gift to this last settlement. 

On April 2 of that year, Cyrus King, wife and small son, Staf- 
ford, entered from South Haven, Minn., and set up housekeeping 
in a one-room frame house, the first frame building in the Bigfork 
valley. It was constructed in pieces, and set up after it was hauled 
in from Turtle Lake. 

Fred Johnson, that same year, carried in a fully equipped twelve- 
inch plough on his back six miles across country from Bigfork, 
across creeks and through swamps, and was the first to plough any 
land—and this along the top of the beaver dam. 

All of the party arrived safely at the Coolin cabin, where seven- 
teen of them slept that first night. 

They awoke next morning to a life of activity. The men had lo- 
cated sites for their cabins and some had even started to build: oth- 
ers had logs cut and prepared. They had worked along together but 
now the building started in earnest. “Shacks” had to be finished for 
all, including those for the lady homesteaders. The woods fairly 
rang with laughter these days, and good fellowship was mingled 
with the sound of axe and saw. The building of each house became 
a “bee,” the women cooking huge kettles full of wild meat, and all 
shared both food and labor. 

People kept coming in during the next few weeks, most of them 
from Wright County, although not all were from the same local- 
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ities. Many left well-developed farms for the pleasure of “home- 
steading.” Flora found enough young people to organize, the play 
that she and Charles Coolen had recently taken leading parts in. 
Another group of young people had arrived from Polk County. 
They were: Pete Solstad, Sam Mumb, Jennie Lindem, Jennie 
Wardner, Sever, Matilda, Severina, and Mary Thompson. Others 
in that general direction were: Bacon, Clark, Luse, Oakham, Mor- 
rison, Kelly, White, Brushaber and Lorenz. 

Mrs. John Dahlberg and Mrs. Andrew Ottum (a Spruce Park 
Settler) came in at the same time, and each had a letter from her 
husband who was out locating a claim. , 

“I’m sorry we can’t live near each other,” sighed Mrs. Dahlberg. 
“We'll be so far apart. John says our settlement is seven miles 
from the Fork, and you are just three miles away. That makes 
the distance between us four miles. And it’s through the woods— 
we won't see each other for weeks—maybe months!” 


Then one day when John was out cutting wood for his fire, he 
heard another axe not far away. “New settlers,” he thought. “But 
when did they get in—and how—without me knowin’ it?” He shoul- 
dered his axe and followed the sound. Very soon he came upon 
the figure who was chopping. 

“Good mornin’,” he called while still at some distance. The man 
straightened up in surprise, for John Dahlberg stood face to face 
with Andrew Ottum. 

“Why are you chopping around here’” and “How did you get 
’way over here?” were the questions they asked simultaneously. The 
answers first produced bewilderment, then hilarious laughter. They 
were close neighbors, only Ottum had entered his land from another 
direction, having followed the trails of the other Spruce Park 
neighbors, while John had come in on the Kinney Trail. 


They hurried to Ottum’s cabin to get Mrs. Ottum and then to 
Mrs. Dahlberg to give her the surprise of her life. The Ottum’s were 
their nearest neighbors! 


* * %*« X 


The men had dreaded the thought of caring for cattle in this 
timber country long before they admitted to themselves that they 
could no longer do without them. The forest was too thick for any 
good growth of hay, and the nearest meadow was Frank Bower- 
man’s. It would mean cutting and carrying hay seven miles. [red 
Johnson’s oldest son, Wallace, thought of a better scheme. 

“Let’s leave the cows at the meadow, and I’ll carry the milk home 
once a day,” he suggested. 

“Carry milk seven miles every day?” the others looked at him 
in amazement. 

But Wallace decided it was easier to carry milk than hay, and 
was given the job. Levi Cochran had’ two cows, John Dahlbert and 
Ired Johnson had one each. Wallace staked them to trees in the 
meadow, milked them once a day and carried the milk back to the 
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settlement—sometimes with a layer of butter on top from the 
shaking. * 


Flora’s resolution to keep in touch with all the neighbors, in- 
cluding Mrs. Wenaus, was kept to a great extent, although an inci- 
dent occurred which wakened a little fear of the forest in her. 


Bill and Joe Kintop had claims near by, and once while out 
hunting, a huge mother bear had come face to face with Bill and 
actually chased him. Bill made for a Balm of Gilead and the bear 
climbed after him—up, up, up, they raced, the bear becoming more 
enraged every moment. The chase continued until Bill, hanging to 
a thin branch, fought the bear off with his heavy hob-nailed shoes. 
Joe, who was working nearby, heard his cries for help and came 
in time to shoot the bear. Only then, after the big bear lay dead, 
did they hear a little whimper in a branch above; there sat a tiny 
baby cub. Bill, in his fright, had climbed the one tree that the bear 
had been trying to guard. Joe had saved his life, for which Bill 
was grateful; but they were both deeply touched by the whole un- 
fortunate affair and took the cub home to care for it. Truly this 
was a wild country, and hardly a day passed that the settlers didn’t 
meet with new experiences. 


Fred Johnson was startled badly one evening when he went to feed 
his horse in Levi Cochran’s barn. As he was carrying the hay over 
his head on a pitchfork, he suddenly saw in the dusk a big wall 
loom up beside him. The wall turned out to be a moose going in the 
same direction. Which was more surprised, man or moose, would 
be hard to say. 

The cabin-building went on for many months, for many were 
needed. The girls, thrilled over the idea of homesteads of their own, 
wanted them up as soon as possible. And it was not long before 
their wishes were fulfilled, for this group from Wright County, 
above all others, had a superior form of cooperation and sharing. 

This became particularly apparent when Cyrus King began to 
teach school. Mr. King was a man of the highest ideals and was 
a great lover of all mankind. He organized a building bee and they 
cleared a half an acre of land on section 16 (school land) and built 
a log schoolhouse of hand-hewed logs. They had no equipment and 
no teacher, but they borrowed a half a dozen desks from Deer River 
school district, bought two sections of blackboard, and then Cyrus 
King volunteered to teach. He taught one whole year without any 
pay. Later, when the school was recognized as such by the district, 
he continued to teach until 1907. The pupils were Filmore and Wal- 
lace Johnson; Pearl, Nelson, and May Phillips; Germaine Coolen; 
Dorothy Barr; Annie and Stella Rahier. Then, upon learning about 
the Guthries who had moved to the Louis Pinette place, he asked 
Mike and Jim to live at his home and attend the school. The child- 
ren came from as far distant as four and a half miles, stacked their 
guns in the corner during class time, and proceeded to learn. All 
grades were taught, from the beginner learning to read to the ad- 
vanced student, who studied higher algebra and ancient and modern 
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history. Not only did these young people learn from books, but 
they gleaned much of the idealism from their master. 

Such was the spirit that led this community to strive for a better 
life than mere existence. The way in which many people proved 
themselves during the next few years is living merit of its high 
ideals. Out of that one group came; two county commissioners, an 
assessor, a town judge, a postmaster, a mail carrier, seven school 
teachers, a state forest ranger, and a state auditor, all positions of 
trust. 

Those were days of great hospitality and sociability. In spite of 
the roads which were difficult to travel, people were bound close 
together in deep friendships; and gatherings at neighbors’ houses 
for all day parties were very common. 

Dick McGraw was a gay young man, who added much to the 
social life of the community he had entered in 1902. He lived quite 
a distance from the others, and had several dangerously swampy 
places to cross. Undauntedly, he began a tradition, later to be fol- 
lowed by many of the young men, of carrying his dress clothes on his 
back to within a few rods of the house, using a windfall along the 
trail for a dressing room. Thus, he was able to enter the house in 
festive attire while his old overalls hung on a spruce branch to dry. 

With the neighborliness of Fred Johnson, the kindness and hon- 
esty of Levi Cochran, the idealistic attitude of Cyrus King, the am- 
bition of Nelson Phillip, the friendliness of John Dahlberg, and 
the gayety of the young people (led by Flora Cochran, Charles 
Coolen, May and Nelson Phillip), it is not surprising that the town- 
ship of 62-26 became a much-talked-of and highly popular place. 
The people at Bigfork, Spruce Park, and Busti all learned to know 
and admire the settlers at 62-26. 

When Mr. Wenaus established his post office in 1903, he named 
it “Effie” in honor of his daughter, and from then on the title of 
62-26 was changed to “Effie.” 


*x* * *K X 


Many of the people at this time were located by S. A. Gordon. 
In an early issue of the /tasca News of Deer River the following 
item appeared: August 30, 1902, “Twelve free homeseekers arrived 
Wednesday from Wright County and were taken by S. A. Gordon 
to the Virgin soil in the Bigfork Valley where he will locate them. 
Mr. Gordon expects every man in this party to file an entry, making 
a total of over fifty homesteaders he has located upon claims in the 
north country in the past six weeks.” 

Gordon’s thirteen-year-old son, Bruce, entered the country the 
hard way. He came to join his father in October. He heard of a 
man going into the Bigfork country, and with a promise that his 
father would meet him on the Bigfork side of Turtle Lake he set 
out in high spirits for the adventure. 

They got into a coach full of lumberjacks, and that in the early 
days meant confusion, for more were always packed into a coach 
than it could properly care for. In the turmoil of getting off the 
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train at Deer River, someone took young Gordon’s pack of clothes 
by mistake, and they were never located. 

The next day they took the logging train to Turtle Lake, and with 
much switching along the way, it took most of the day to get there. 
They crossed the lake, met his father, and spent the night at the 
Willits’ place. The next morning they walked eighteen miles to 
62-26 over the poor roads. Completely exhausted he fell asleep 
without his supper. And not for a whole year could he be induced 
to go back to Deer River. 
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CHAPTER VI 


BUSTITOWN 


The Indian territory, called Bustitown, was the last to be sur- 
veyed for homesteading. Chief Busticoggan had received all that 
land by treaty from the government because of his help to some 
white men. While surveying near Deer Creek they were all taken 
ill with black smallpox. Chief Busti, with his- knowledge of herbs 
took charge of them. The men reported that he had saved their 
lives, so a township of land for him and his tribe was none too great 
a reward. 


But, by 1904, most of the Indians had joined the other Chippewas 
on the Reservation near Nett Lake. Chief Busti and his family 
were the only ones left. Now he had to sell the land back to the 
White Father in Washington, but because of the treaty, all pine 
timber had to be sold for the benefit of the Indians. 


After a survey, it was sold to the Namakan Lumber Company. 
There were tracts of land on which there was not an appreciable 
amount of timber, so this was thrown open for homesteading in 
1904. 

The government built Chief Busticoggan a large log house near a 
lake, named “Busti” in his honor—a house which he never used, 
preferring his own tepee. The sale of this land made him a rich 
man and he spent his time paddling up and down the river to see 
the new settlers who were entering. 

What ‘“Busti” thought of the settlers, he never expressed, for 
all he said was “Ugh.” But he must have wondered as he looked at 
these second-generation Norwegians from the Red River Valley, 
with their fair skin, blue eyes, and light hair. 

The Red River group were more or less ushered into the region 
by Alex Aakhus, a portly bachelor, noted for his good nature and 
his three hundred pounds. Although he lived at Bemidji at the time, 
he was originally from the Red River Valley, and was uncle to a 
great many Aakhuses and Anensons. He encouraged two nieces, as 
well as several nephews to file on land, and helped them locate and 
settle. | 

He went on ahead with a nephew, Ole Anenson (commonly called 
O. T. to distinguish him from his father, Ole). These two promised 
to have at least one cabin built by the time the others arrived. 

The last week of October found them waiting eagerly for their 
relatives. They had finished O. T.’s cabin and started on a sec- 
ond one, when they ran out of food, and the party was already two 
weeks late. 

Uncle Alex was wearing a deep path to the river’s edge those 
days, peering up stream, hoping a boat would show up. O. T. was 
down to the last of their cartridges, trying to get another deer, 
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or even a partridge. Never having hunted before, it was luck, not 
good shooting that helped him bring down a deer some weeks before. 
They had lived lavishly for a while; but now this food was nearly 
gone. 

Uncle Alex chanced another stroll of the evening to the river’s 
edge, while O. T. was at the cabin cooking partridge stew without 
salt, when a faint call came to their ears. Joyfully they hallooed an 
answer, and soon shout after shout was exchanged. O. T. saw the 
first boat coming around the bend, and soon both boats were hauled 
in and tied. 

The occupants scrambled out, eager to see Uncle Alex and O. T. 
in their new surroundings; but more eager to get out of the cold 
leaky boats in which they had spent a long, hard day. 

In the party of newcomers was O. T.’s sister, Torby, recently 
married, and her husband, Albert Paulson; Uncle Alex’ brother, 
Gundar Aakhus, who had accompanied his daughter, Torbjor (Ole’s 
cousin), to help her build her cabin, although he himself had no 
claim. O. T.’s brother, Andrew Anderson, a widower, who had left 
three children with relatives in the Red River region, had also filed 
on a claim. Two neighbor boys, Ingvald and Emil Johnson, had 
joined them, making nine people in all to share O. T.’s shack. 

What a wonderful supper they enjoyed together with O. T.’s 

stew, now properly salted, fresh coffee, and homemade bread, bought 
at Bigfork from Mrs. John Peterson. 

There was much to talk about, but the travelers were exhausted. 
The contrast of this warm, cozy cabin with the cold river air made 
them drowsy beyond endurance. 

O. T.’s wall bed of peeled poles and balsam branches was given 
over to the two women; and the seven men, making pillows from 
their luggage slept on the tloor, too exhausted to think of discom- 
fiture. The two women in the hard bed tossed wearily, as they re- 
lived many of the strange experiences of the last two days. 

There was the depot in Deer River with its crowd of jostling 
homeseekers and lumbermen, and the caboose jerking its way for- 
ward on uneven rails. 

The stale air, a confusion of smells of whiskey, tobacco juice, 
and perspiration was sent on its way by the air-current of the 
heater. Truly this was a country of extremes, even to the kindness 
and solicitude of the jacks! Courage and kindness that asked no 
reward. It was of such that Torbjor had had at the hands of one of 
them. They were standing by the train after alighting where a large 
log had worked itself loose from the bumper car, With noise every- 
where, Torbjor had paid no attention until suddenly she found 
herself being whisked out of the exact spot where the heavy log 
landed. She collected her wits in time to see her rescuer flash her 
a big grin as he disappeared among the others. He had saved her 
life, but did not wait for her thanks. In true lumberjack fashion 
he had done his work and gone on, claiming no credit. 

The crossing of Turtle Lake had taken on a bit of style, for Matt 
Zimmer, Anna Payne, and McNeal had steamboats and were com- 
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peting with each other for business. The real purpose of the steam- 
boats was to push the log rafts, but they also catered to travelers. 

By the old pine ridge, Andrew Rapp had built a store. Here 
Bill Welte met the boat each train day. He had bargained to carry 
all baggage and groceries, but as for passengers, there was no room. 
They would have to walk the twelve miles. 

“That'll just be fun,” the girls had insisted, starting out jauntily, 
going along the sandy ridge, breathing in the fragrant forest air. 
But now as they turned from one sore side to the other on O. T.’s 
balsam bed their restlessness showed that the twelve-mile journey 
of a much-used frontier road, deep rutted, partially corduroyed 
swamps, and projecting roots, had left its mark. 

They had stayed at John Peterson’s stopping place, and slept long 
into the morning, while the men were out bargaining for a couple 
of boats. 

Then had come the fourteen-mile journey down the Bigfork 
River. This, like everything else, had seemed easy at first because 
they had had the current with them. But they had not known that 
Rice Rapids, a stretch of rocks and boulders over a mile long, lay 
ahead. Now as one or the other tossed about or kicked the blankets 
into mid-air, she was probably re-living that harrowing expe- 
rience of watching their inexperienced menfolk clumsily guide the 
boats between the rocks, or holding them back as the dashing cur- 
rent tried to toss them about, while they, the women, walked along 
the shore. ; 

How splashed up their load had become! What would river 
water do to sugar or coffee, to say nothing about the flour? And 
Torby Paulson, meticulous and thrifty, groaned again in her sleep. 


* * *K 


~ 


Chief Busti must have seen and heard much that surprised him 
the following month, for five cabins were being erected; and with 
a party of jolly cousins, and a good-natured, fat uncle, the quietude 
of the region was bound to be spoiled. By now, the Anend Torgrim- 
sons, also blonde Norwegians from the Red River Valley, had 
joined forces in the building program. 

With good humor, Andrew Anderson, had begun an argument 
as to which would be the greater help in hauling, mules or oxen. If 
Chief Busti was anywhere about at the building of Albert Paulson's 
house, he likely doubted the sanity of the Norwegians, for Andrew 
and Albert, deciding to prove that oxen could do more, said they 
would be an example. O. T. and Anend Torgrimson were to be 
mules. All four hitched themselves up and in “that day more logs 
were hauled than on any previous day. Noisily and hilariously the 
teams raced through the brush between the trees, as they hauled them 
to the building site. The early snowfall of the season had helped 
them and in one day they had enough logs for the entire cabin. 

When the women, Torby Paulson, Torbjor Aakhus, and Sirt 
Torgrimson, called the men to dinner in the temporary shelter where 
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they had been cooking, the would-be oxen began to bellow, and the 
mules to bray with unearthly noises. Then, kicking up their heels, 
they raced toward the food while the waiting women cheered the 
race on. Such was the spirit of fun that these pioneers instigated. 

The exact cost of the Paulson house was $8.35, all of ahich had 
been spent for windows, nails, and tar paper for the roof. It boasted 
two floors, or in other words, two rooms, for across the rafters were 
laid narrow-hewn planks, and by putting pegs in the walls, they had 
a stairway. The upper floor became the guest room, and it was 
here that Uncle Alex and Andrew climbed as soon as the house 
was finished. 

When this cabin was completed, the men went on to build others, 
while Torby stayed to put the finishing touches to the interior of 
her new home. Cleverly she fitted fungus growths into the corners 


_ for shelves, made picture frames from birchbark, and nailed together 


a dresser from sawed-off logs and slab ends. 

As for the rest. of the cabin, it was much like all the one-room 
cabins of that first year. Any early settler of the seven communities 
of the Bigfork River Valley can readily remember those early 
houses. The grocery-box cupboards had starched calico curtains that 
draped to the floor in order to cover the sacks of potatoes, flour, 
coffee grinder, and lard can full of fried-down venison. The little 
washstand by the door had a curtain about it to hide the kerosene 
can, and the owner’s muddy boots. Squeezed in between these stood 
the stove, woodbox, and hand-made table. Invariably, a gun hung 
above the door, and behind the door was either a keg or a barrel 
for creek water. This completed the kitchen end of the room. In 
the other end stood the bed, two-decked if the size of the family de- 
manded it. At the foot was another curtain, draped from ceiling to 
floor, for clothes closet, as well as the only place that afforded any 
family privacy. Across the room from the bed, if space permitted, 
was a spot arranged as a living room. This place boasted the extras 
and luxuries as: a “talking machine,’ a hand-made table built for 
pipe and tobacco, a book or two, or as in the case of Mrs. Torgrim- 
son, a portable hand-turned sewing machine. 

Torby had managed to bring with her a few small rugs and pic- 
tures, but her house was known chiefly for its cleanliness. She 
scrubbed the hand-hewn floor with sand and soap until it needed no 
more planing. 

As time passed, these people began accumulating more house- 
hold goods. Their houses grew, some taking on “three or four 
rooms as the needs demanded. Some had organs, phonographs, 
bookcases, and sewing machines. But always the first year, the 


cabin was limited to native material. 


Andrew Anderson’s cabin was the last to be built, but all the time 
he had been peeling logs until he had enough to build a full-sized 
upstairs. He was the only one of this group to build a second floor 
with real stairs; for he intended to bring two of his children—the 
two girls—to this place next vear. “And, those girls need a room of 
their own,” he informed the cousins. 
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The fall of 1904 saw other settlers drifting in, all coming either 
from Polk County or directly from Norway. Tom Lovdahl, a 
brother of Mrs. Torgrimson brought his bride, a sister of “Anend 
Torgrimson, and settled a mile and a half from the river. Then 
came the Ben Knutsons, and Gust Torbensons with their small 
daughter, Bergit. Uncle Alex’ group were gladdened to find people 
from their home county coming in. Across the river from Vic 
Knight, John Blixt and his family settled at this time. The Albert 
Kjeldsons belong to this group, although they didn’t enter until 
1906. In 1907, Mary Gunnufson contested the homestead rights 
of a man, and obtained forty acres. 

For a while it looked as though Bustitown was going to grow 
into a “little Norway.” Especially was this so when four young 
men arrived shortly from Setersdalen, Norway, took their claims 
amidst the others. They were Ole Lund, Krist Hageland, Svenkje 
Ose, and Nels Anderson. 

But “littlke Norway” soon became unfixed. When John Rahier 
of Annandale settled in the “Region of 62-26,” he assured the peo- 
ple many of his relatives would follow, for as he so often said, 
“There are more Rahiers than you can shake a stick at.” These 
Rahier families came, and as they took their place among the rest 
of Bustitown, no one could claim the region as Norwegian, for 
the Rahiers could trace their ancestors to almost all European nations 
except Scandinavia. 

John Rahier was a civil war veteran, and the father of seventeen 
children; including some of the prominent Bustitown settlers, such 
as, Mrs. Guthrie, Ben, Jim, Peter, Napoleon, George, Joe, and Frank, 


John had two brothers, George and Bob, and because they named 
their sons George, John, Bob, Joe, and Jim, it is necessary in this 
story to designate these three brothers as John I, George I, and Rob- 
ert I. George I was the father of Mrs. Merrifield, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. 
Knotts, George II and Joe F. Rahier. The children of Robert I 
came to this Tegion from Pierze, Minnesota. They were Leonard, 
Mike and Jim, the latter known as “Happy Jim” to distinguish him 
from the others. 

George II and his wife, Hattie, and two children, Myrtle and 
Alvin, were the first Rahiers to settle in Bustitown, taking a claim 
adjoining Albert Paulson’s. There was a joyous meeting between the 
two families when they discovered each other through the ring of 
the axe and found that all was not wilderness in those directions. 


The Guthries had a large and interesting family, and when 
Cyrus King opened the school on his homestead, he took Mike and 
Jim to live with him so that they could attend. The younger chil- 
dren, were Edward, Alice, Olive, and Nora. Mrs. Guthrie was a 
heavy-set good-natured woman with ready wit and a hearty laugh. 
They built a one-room cabin the length of the tallest spruce on their 
place, with steps to the second story bedrooms. It took a long table 
to accommodate this family, and often the relatives gathered about 
it for Sunday dinners, or an evening of games. 
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The Bert Merrifields and their children, Beatrice and Lawrence. 
came in 1906, and settled a short distance from Guthries. Mrs. Mer- 
rifield was a small, dainty woman, and such a clever seamstress that 
everyone went to her for help in making aprons or shirts from flour 
sacks, or to re-make last year’s clothing over into the latest fashions. 
Sometimes, new material was sent in by relatives in Wright or 
Polk Counties, and then Mrs. Merrifield drafted patterns from news- 
paper. 

Beyond the Merrifield claim lived Gunder Lovdahl, a bachelor 
from Bemidji, who began at once to clear out all the underbrush 
which made his homestead look like a well-kept city park. 

Bustitown became a cheerful community, and Chief Busti must 
have decided that these folks were going to make good neighbors 
after all, so he began to visit them. 

His first visit to the Torgrimson home occurred on a day when 
Anend and Albert Paulson were working in the woods. Torby had 
come to spend the day with Siri. The two women, on glancing out 
of the window, saw a group of Indians climb out of a canoe, and one 
came slowly towards the house. 

Siri was panic-stricken. Would they be scalped? Should they 
scream, run, or hide? By the time Chief Busti reached the door, 
they had the stage set. Torby had picked up an empty shotgun and 
stood behind Mrs. Torgrimson as she opened the door to his proper 
knock. 

Wise old Busti knew what to do. He had come to trade fish for 
a loaf of white man’s bread, and pointing to the oven, the table, and 
to his mouth, he tried to make them understand. He finally walked 
over to the large tin, the like of which all the homesteaders had for 
keeping their bread, opened it, and took out a loaf. He carried it to 
the boat as the two women stood mumbling, ‘Thief!’ But to their 
surprise, Chief Busti immediately returned with a big string of fish 
in payment. Nothing could have been more friendly, and the two 
women half laughed and cried as they cleaned the fish for their 
husband’s supper. 

But Busti had long ago made other friends along the river. 
Among his favorite was Vic Knight whom he had named “Tib-a- 
kit,” meaning “night.” 

Vic Knight had obtained a word book in Chippewa language 
with English translations, and Chief Busticoggan liked nothing better 
than to point to some common thing such as a tree, or sun, or grass, 
and have Vic hunt in the little book and then give as clearly as he 
could the Chippewa pronunciation of it. Busti would throw his 
head back and laugh in hearty appreciation. 

One day Chief and Squaw Busticoggan came silently up the river 
and saw James Knight hopping about in a high state of excitement, 
having caught a muskrat in his trap. 

“You Washash Nanin,” said [Dusticoggan. ‘“Washash Kanin,” 
he repeated, and chuckling, he paddled on. James later learned it 
meant ‘muskrat killer,” and found he had a new name, and a new 
admirer. 
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Few were completely overcome by the immensity of the wilderness 
and hardships, but many did go back to their original home com- 
munities, within the first year; some to work for a while to earn 
money to acquire equipment for their new homes, and others for 
visits. 

So for a summer many were the doors that were nailed shut. 
Porcupines would then take possession and begin their gnawing on 
the well-seasoned doorsteps. Deer would come and nibble grass out 
in the small clearing, or even sleep in its softness by the cabin walls. 

Nature would begin to reclaim these cleared spots with raspberry 
vines or poplar trees. For another season the land would be given 
back to the forest. The rain would patter on the tar-paper roof, un- 
heard, and the sun dry it out and shrink up the logs, making the 
chinks longer and larger, as the calking fell out. The wind would 
blow down the weak, decayed trees, and no one would remove 
them; for another season humans would not molest Nature’s ruling. 
But, when the owners returned with their new supplies and equip- 
ment, the homesteads again buzzed with activity, and Nature re- 
treated deeper into her forest home. 

Among the ones who left for a season were Uncle Alex’ group to 
stay away until 1905. They returned with a carload of household 
goods, and a team of oxen, Buck and Bright, that the relatives 
shared with each other that first winter. 


Mrs. Torgrimson proudly returned with an infant son, Tom, born 
a few weeks before in Fisher, Minnesota, and then the youngest 
pioneer in the region. 


On this return trip, Andrew Anderson brought with him his 
daughters, Laila and Bergit. They were two bewildered and wide- 
eyed little girls who followed him up the narrow path from the 
river to the house among the balsam trees. For a week they had 
been left at Paulson’s while he had taken the household goods on 
ahead and had tried to set up a home something like his former one 
at Oklee. Now he led them up the trail, carrying their mattress over 
his head, a ticking filled with wild hay from Torgrimson’s stack on 
the meadow. 

Strange thoughts must have passed through Andrew’s mind as he 
lifted the lids of the stove to start a fire, and to start a new life. 
What should he do next? Here he was, in a wilderness with two 
small girls standing spellbound in the middle of the room, chewing 
their mittens! 

The months that followed were equally puzzling to him; he was 
always wondering what was the best thing to do with them. Car- 
rying one on his back, and leading the other by the hand, he often 
left them with relatives or neighbors while he worked with other 
men in the woods. Of if he left them alone for a half day while he 
went hunting he kept ever a picture of them in his mind, pressing 
their noses against the window pane, watching for his return. 

In 1906, Andrew’s eighteen-year-old sister, Anne, came to keep 
house for him. Anne added much to the gayety of the community. 
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Asked some years later what she considered the greatest pleasure of 
the early pioneer days she promptly replied, “Dancing with Uncle 
Alex!” 


* * * * 


It was in 1910 that Busti finally managed to get started on his 
journey to Washington. He went with an Indian agent, for his 
main purpose was to see if the White Father could give him a 
fairer deal for his township. They stayed at a hotel, both men 
sleeping in the same room. A new experience, this, and Busti blew 
out the lamp as he had seen his friends along the river do. No one 
had told him that this light was different and-should not be blown 
out as were the kerosene lamps. He did not know the deadliness of 
the gas that poured into the room after the light was gone. In the 
morning he was found dead. The agent escaped, unhurt. 

“Indian succumbs to gas fumes in hotel room”’ read the headlines, 
and no one in the city gave it much thought. But in the Bigfork 
Valley, many hearts grieved. Never again would they see their 
Chief paddling up and down, watching over his new people, and 
they were sad. 

After that Busti’s family joined their Indian relatives and 
friends at Nett Lake, and nothing remained but the story that he 
had buried his money near Busti Lake and that his squaw could 
not find it. Interest in buried treasure lasted for a while, but 
soon the story died. Not so the memory of this kindly Indian Chief, 
for that will linger on as long as there is an early settler alive, for 
Chief Busticoggan was a much-loved man. 

a 


Although the large land opening of 1904 was in Busticoggan’s 
territory, a few homesteads were available in other directions. It was 
at this time that.Charles Lofgren from Mora took his land in Town- 
ship 51, Range 27, seven miles northwest of Bigfork. 

Charles and his sons, Axel and Vic, pulled a hand sleigh with sup- 
plies and bedding from Marcell to the homestead, seventeen miles 
away. When they unpacked that evening they found that they had 
forgotten their tar paper roll. The next day Axel walked back to 
Marcell, and carried the roll of tar paper home on his shoulders. 
This was in temperature thirty degrees below zero, and it was quite 
an initiation into the country for Axel. He has lived in the country 
ever since, while the other members of the family have scattered into 
several different parts of the state as well as outside. 

It was at this time that J. B. Moors came to live in Bigfork. 
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THE 1910 SETTLEMENT 


Among the list of 1910 settlers appeared the name of Orin Pat- 
row. Everyone in the Valley knew Orin. He had come in as early 
as 1900, to work for the Keewatin Lumber Company. He had taken 
an active part in all the settlements, though, he had not filed on land 
for himself. It was Orin who had the fastest team for bringing peo- 
ple in from Turtle Lake; and it was understood that Orin would 
bring the school-teacher-settlers of Whitely’s group to all the dances. 
He was always in demand for “calling off” the square dances and 
keeping the crowd entertained and jolly. 

After a winter of working in the camp, and driving logs in the 
spring, he spent the summers as a guide for newcomers and cruisers. 

At this time many people took “stone and timber” claims. This 
required only that they visit the land with two witnesses who had 
also seen it, appear in the land office to testify that that particular 
piece of land was more valuable for its timber than for agricultural 
purposes, pay the government $2.50 an acre and receive a title. 
Some well-known names in the county having stone and timber 
claimes were: Minnie and Ed McGowan, I. D. Rasmusson, and 
George B. Aiton. 

A small woman, a stranger from Southern Minnesota, asked Pat- 
row about guiding her to her claim. 

“Yah, that’s my business, all right, guiding,” said Orin, looking 
dubiously at the small woman and deciding that feet so small could 
not be expected to do much tramping over windfalls and through the 
swamps. “How in thunder could a little thing like that go out in the 
woods, anyhow,” he grumbled to himself. But he packed food and 
necessities into his packsack and they set out with the two witnesses. 

Part of the trip by boat down the stream went well enough. They 
met a group returning from a similar expedition. Among these 
were Arne Erickson of Minneapolis, with his witnesses, Wm 
Phifer, Aaron Shelgren, and George Pond of Little Falls. 

Orin’s group tramped through the woods until they came to the 
home of a family named Bogies, which was their stopping place 
overnight. 

The morning promised a new adventure for according to their 

map they had five miles of uncharted timber, unknown swamps, 
flooded meadows, and jungle-like brush ahead. Orin took a look at 
the determined little woman beside him, who reminded him more 
and more of an English sparrow, and shook his head. 

“T be danged if I can monkey around and wait for her to get 
through today,” he muttered to himself. “I better carry her in my 
packsack. Save me a lot of work and fuss.” 

The sight of a foot of water, flooding a natural meadow, helped 
her to agree to his carrying proposition; so Orin hoisted her to his 
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shoulders, and stalked off with long strides. He carried her five 
miles through the timber to her claim, and the five out agajn, wad- 
ing in water and fighting mosquitoes as he went. 

The trek took them across a cedar swamp where he often sank 
knee-deep, over creeks, through dense underbrush, but nothing 
daunted him, for a guide had to keep going. At least he was not 
hampered by her struggling along at his side, which had annoyed 
him the day before. In this manner they made it back to Bogies’ 
before dark. To the little woman this was a marvelous feat of 
strength, but to Orin it was all in a day’s work. Years later she 
wrote the story of this trip, calling it, “The Cloth Wagon.” 


Thus it was that Orin Patrow played such an important part in 
the settlements, as guide, teamster, escort for lady homesteaders, and 
social leader. He was everything but a settler. However, in 1910, 
he became that, too! 


On April 24, 1905, Orin received his reward for escorting school- 
ma’ams, when he married Kathryn Costello. For the next five years 
he logged, operating camps for the Namakan Lumber Company, 
then in 1910, he was ready to settle down. 


June 20, 1910, more land in Bustitown, from which pine had been 
removed, was thrown open for claims. There were many sections 
to choose from, and Patrow had not been guide all those years for 
naught. He knew the land east and west, up and down the Bigfork 
River; he knew just which piece he wanted. It was located on the 
banks of the picturesque Busti Lake, near the meandering, rocky, 
Deer Creek, the choicest spot in all the river valley; here Orin post- 
ed his notices. No better place could have been found in all the 
region ; it was but a short distance from the land still owned by Bus- 
ticoggan, and within sight of the log houses built by the government 
for the Chief. Other old-timers from the settled regions of Bigfork 
and Effie also took land thereabouts. 


One of these was Folmer Bjorge, now married to Forrest Coch- 
ran of 62-26; another, his brother-in-law, Zade Cochran; and a 
third, his partner in the general store, H. D. Horton. Bjorge and 
Cochran lived on their homesteads long enough to make improve- 
ments, but left their families in town. Mr. Horton, however, wanted 
pioneer experience; so he built a cabin on the river bank and fixed 
it up with all the trimmings—tar paper roof, deer head on the wall, 
bearskin rug, and home-made furniture. Because he was instrumen- 
tal in getting a school established, it was named the “Horton School” 
in his honor. 

The 1910 settlers coming from the outside did not undergo the 
hardships of the first arriv als. Four years prior to this settlement the 
Itasca Lumber Company extended their railroad to Bigfork, and 
added a coach to their logging train. The logging company prob- 
ably never intended to carry passengers but it was better to give 
these pioneer comers a car than to have them clinging to the engine, 
caboose, or log cars. They bought an old coach from the Great 
Northern Railway which served the purpose. 
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Yes, the 1910 homesteaders arrived in style, seated on red plush 
cushions as they swung along at the end of the long line of logging 
and freight cars. 

The 1910 homesteaders were: D. D. Harrington, Iver Rajala, 
J. Killanen, Gib Randall, Jay Bartholemew, A. Alstad, Ray Whip- 
ple, Art Gilbert, Charles Nelson, Solomon Bunker, Wm. Rice, Bill 
Laine, Bill Dacklar, Jesse Borman, Jack Young, H. Green, Anna 
Peck, Ben Olson, Berit Gunderson, Bert Waldron, Halvor ‘Olson, 
Andrew Peterson, A. Lindstrom, L. H. Wallin, Guy Martin, Elmer 
Anders, T. Bjella, oe Gorentflo, John Thompson, and Errendo 
Hofsta. 

People kept coming and settled in groups of four or more families 
here and there in the midst of the old 1904 settlers. In September, 
1910, the Frank Blahas and four daughters came. October of the 
same year found the Peter Shoracks coming from the East. They 
brought a team of oxen for work and transportation. Next came 
Lawrence Erickson of Cambridge, Minnesota. A few years later, 
but in the same land opening came Myron Patrow, Orin’s brother; 
Ernest DeShaw, Art Barret, Charlie Byers, Bert Waldron, Charlie 
Erickson, Carl Wallins, C. E. Cain, F. A. Raberge and son, Lloyd, 
Milton Raberge, and Roy Bunker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe F. Rahier, a son of George Rahier I entered at 
this time, with their two sons, Vernon and Vincent. Amos Randall 
came too, but did not take a homestead until 1916, 

Lawrence Erickson made one trip in the fall and put up the 
walls and roof of his building. In the spring, Mrs. Erickson with 
three children accompanied him, and they lived for several weeks in 
the unfinished cabin, using the damp ground for a floor. They 
brought with them a horse, a cow, chickens, and furniture, but they 
came in April when the roads were quite at their worst, so weeks 
elapsed before everything was hauled home. 

Hardships like these were common to many of the 1910 settlers, 
but they seemed to enjoy the new country. A school house was 
built in the fall of 1911, and here dances were given. Lawrence 
Erickson played the violin, Frank DeShaw, the organ, and Myron 
Patrow called off square dances. Lloyd Raberge often carried his 
phonograph along to relieve the players. 

By this time, most of the land in the upper Bigfork region had 
been taken, with only a few sections left. Mr. C. C. Holycross 
came from Indiana, filed and settled on a section of land one and 
one-half miles northwest of Bigfork. Then James Reid, who later 
took a leading part in the logging industry, entered. 

Mrs. Berit Gunderson, sister of Anend Torgrimson, came direct- 
ly from Norway with two young sons, Gunder and Tom. This 
wooded country resembled her native Norway enough to make her 
feel at home. Her sons, finding companionship with boys at the 
Harrington, Bunker, and Nelson homes, soon lost their identity as 
foreigners, adjusting themselves in true pioneer fashion. They 
made two more students for the Horton School when it opened in 


1911. 
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Farming was really on the way up by 1910. Dairying showed 
promise of being a leading industry, although it was still in its in- 
fancy. [Farmers were often found hunting for their cows that had 
broken through the old, temporarily-built fences, and roamed away 
along grassy logging roads. Neighbors milked the stray cows, hop- 
ing others did the same to their lost ones. 

But the core of interest and industry in 1910 was logging, and 
the summers were to the older settlers but a few months slipped in 
for relaxation from winter work. Ambitious ones cleared land, or 
started to build roads, fences, buildings, knowing well it would only 
be a start for soon again came the fall when minds were turned to 
lumbering. 

Mrs. Dave Harrington accompanied her husband, and with them 
were their nine children—three grownup, three in their early teens, 
and three youngsters. She wondered, as she watched the scenery 
from the train window, what her new home would be like. A stretch 
of swamp, a burned-out area, a pine knoll, a balsam grove, and 
lastly a great many piles of logs, passed her view. Which? And 
what did this new, strange country have in store for her and her 
family? It was to be, she found, a little of everything. The cabin 
was built on a small, winding creek where much timber had been 
removed, but not enough to make them forget that they were in 
the middle of a forest region. There were many logging roads which 
they could follow, always leading to some interesting place. One 
led to Deer Creek where the lumber company had built a dam to aid 
in bringing down the logs to the Bigfork River. There was a pic- 
turesque land indeed, for Deer Creek cut its way through a deeply 
wooded valley. In this valley were located the cabins of Gorenflo, 
Young, Peck, Lorman, and Pratt. 

By the trial and error method certain customs of the country 
became established in these settlements by 1910. New arrivals bene- 
fited by experiences of older settlers. Everyone from Spruce Park, 
Effie, Bigfork, Scenic Park, Evergreen, and Busti, and down to 
Craig, who planned to stay through the winter had a root house with 
a huge vegetable bin, and a shelf on each side for jars of wild blue- 
berries and raspberries. The root house had small double doors and 
a dirt or sod roof which allowed no intruder, not even a forest fire, 
the enemy that had probably inspired the building of it in the first 
place. | 

Forest fires were common because of the unusual and impractical 
law that almost everyone observed in those days of freedom from 
laws. It required of a lumber company the burning off of the re- 
maining trees when the logging was completed. In case only pine 
or specified timber was removed, the law did not apply, but where 
logging was considered “complete,” which meant in those early 
days, the removal of only the largest trees, it did require the rest 
to be burned, “for agricultural aims...” as it was tritely put. 

Such a law was simple to abide by, for one needed only to light 
a match to the dry, tangled branches, and the job was out of hand. 
Conservatives wept at the destruction. Those who loved the beauty 
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of the woods grieved as they saw the stately forest turned into a 
Haming mass, later to become a charred and coal-blackened region. 

For survival every clearing must have a garden! Root crops and 
all hardy vegetables were planted as early as possible, for the grow- 
ing season was very short. 

Size of the cabins became the distinguishing feature between the 
old settlers and the new. Rooms were added to them as the families 
increased or prospered, and few one-room shacks remained. 

When Charles Nelson built his second building in 1911, he made 
it large enough for a dance floor. Later he added another section for 
a store and post office, which he named Birchgrove. This region, 
which had become known as Horton district, is at present Corner 
City. 


* * * * 


The Scenic Park region, heard of so early in the history, had its 
largest settlement in 1910. 

The families of Ole and Minick Evenson, Landric Winther, and 
Carl Breeke, Lars Sylieseth and Miss Hildur Schjeldrup came from 
Minneapolis. 

Their settlement was ten miles east of Bigfork, and the roads, 
fresh cut from the wilderness, offered various experiences to en- 
trants. 

Ole Evenson recalls the early settlements between Scenic Park, 
Thistle Dew, and Bear Lake, for he assisted J. A. Sandwich as 
assessor. Once they tried to shorten the distance by cutting across 
an unknown region and became lost. They accidentally ran into a 
bachelor whom they had tried to avoid, for there was a rumor that 
he had killed a man. But he knew the country and guided them to 
a trail near Napoleon Lake. With a nasty-looking gun in hand, he 
Started them out, seeming to drive rather than guide. Chills went 
up and down their spines! But they arrived safely and he left them 
to follow the trail alone. 

In this way they managed to reach some of their taxpayers. At 
one place they found one cow, and one horse, the owner lamenting 
that some “headlighters” had shot the other horse. According to 
Ole, who enjoys a good joke, Mr. Sandwich felt badly to learn of 
this, not so much in sympathy with the family, but because he 
couldn’t tax the dead horse! The two assessors had a good time on 
their trip. They slept in an old barn, and followed an abandoned 
logging road which led them to Bear Lake where they reported the 
next day that the land between the settlements at Bigfork and Bear 
Lake was the wildest country in the world. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE 1916 SETTLEMENT 


Twenty-three years had passed since Nels Felstet had plowed his 
way through brush and snow into the Bigfork Valley. Now, along 
the railroad tracks, which in some places followed Nels’ early trail, 
another young man was hiking—this time stepping along railroad 
ties, and in the opposite direction. 

He was Halvor Aakhus, on his way to catch a logging train at a 
station near Turtle Lake, called Marcell. He wanted to catch the 
Great Northern train at Deer River and go to Cass Lake, where he 
could file on a certain section of land in Township No. 62, along 
the Bigfork River; for it was April, 1916, and land was again open 
for homesteading. 

Several other people wanted this land, and he’d be the first to file. 
Yes sir! He’d show those other land hunters that it paid to be 
quick-witted and aggressive! Tomorrow was “train day,” and when 
they boarded the M & R at Bigfork he wouldn’t be among them. . 
They’d probably think he’d overslept! And here Halvor laughed to 
himself, as he sped on. 

Olive Christianson, his fiancé, was the only one who knew he had 
gone on ahead. He had told her the day before. Both had posted 
their notices on the corner sections of the land in the presence of 
witnesses. It had rained, and he had managed to shape a piece of tar 
paper over Olive’s shoulders as she had bravely started out with her 
two witnesses, Lander Larson and Mike Braa. There were many 
people racing for land these days, including Amos and Gib Randall. 

These were not times like those of his Uncle Alex’ days when 
land was plentiful. Now it had become a contest, several people 
struggling for the same piece. Rules had to be followed. No one 
could step out on the land he was going to try for until nine o’clock 
on the opening day. Then, with witnesses they had to walk along 
the line, nailing a notice to each corner. The first one to get all his 
signs up had won the first part of the contest. Then, the filing at the 
land office at Cass Lake remained. This was the same as in former 
days. 

A great game, this, thought Halvor. It had been a friendly con- 
test, although one of “each man for himself.’ Well, he had out- 
witted them all! In an hour more he’d board the logging train at 
Marcell, make connections with the Great Northern at Deer River, 
and beat them by a day! [*unny no one else had thought of that— 
too tired to walk twenty-four miles after their race around the sec- 
tions, probably. Well, so was he, but shux, he’d make it. He’d have 
to meet the train next day and hustle Olive over to the land office, 
but being through with his own business, that would be but a short 
moment’s work. Oh, this taking government claims was a great 
lark! And Halvor hiked on with much speed and elation. 
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He ran most of the last two miles, and so got to Marcell on time 
to board the old caboose. Somehow, he felt that this brought him 
even nearer to his goal, experiencing the same rough travel as the 
old-time settlers that he had heard so much about. 

The Great Northern depot at Deer River was quite empty. Hard 
work, this, Halvor thought, and stretched out his long legs as he 
seated himself on the narrow bench. He looked at his watch. Ha! 
Twenty minutes yet before the train was due. Time to rest a bit, 
for he was dead tired. He could afford to relax now, for the race 
was practically won. 

Halvor’s heavy eyelids closed, and soon he- was breathing sono- 
rously with his head limp on his shoulders. The train came; the 
screaching brakes, the rumbling wheels, the bell, the whistle, all did 
their utmost, but Halvor slept on. It stopped for a moment at the 
depot while a few passengers stepped off, and with the brakeman’s 
yell, “All aboard,” it pulled out—just as Halvor awoke. He rushed 
out on the platform in time to see the last coach slip by the water 
tank and grow smaller and smaller in the distance. 

No one was around to record what he said, thought, or did, for 
the next few hours; but Halvor had a sense of humor which let him 
laugh at a joke on himself as well as on others. So, after his first 
feeling of defeat, he was ready to meet the very people whom he 
thought he had so cunningly outwitted, and join in the laughter at 
his own expense. As it turned out, Halvor, Olive, Amos, and Gib 
peacefully divided the land. 

A large number of people gathered around the land office the next 
morning, and when business was finished they sat swapping stories 
while waiting for the train. So many tales were told that Halvor’s 
failure to catch the train was soon pushed into the background. 

Howard Helm’s story told of him “wading in snow up to his 
ears,” in a swamp he had crossed. He and Ollie Mathews had been 
together, and had been racing with men whom they heartily hoped 
had been blufted out. These men had tacked their notices on whittled 
arrows, and at nine o'clock had thrown them over the line and 
started on the run through the woods, compasses in hand, intent on 
flinging more at the next section corner. ‘Halt!’ Howard com- 
manded. “You’ve broken a law—we have witnesses here to 
prove it.” 

The men reluctantly stopped to inquire what law it might be. 

“Law ‘says you can’t step out on the land until nine o’clock and 
we have a railroad man with us who has official time. His watch 
is five minutes to nine!” 

The men raced on but kept out of sight. The others simply 
ignored the signs on the arrows, and nailed up their own notices on 
the corner trees. 

Ted Byrns had purchased a pair of moccasins on his first trip to 
his claim, and now he was cursing the Indian squaw who had sold 
them to him. Thinking they were durable and easy on the feet for 
hiking, he had put them on. He wore a hole through the soles the 
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first hour, and before he had covered his four miles around his claim 
he was w ‘alking on the bare soles of his feet. 

“That squaw might have told me they were only souvenirs, raitat 
complained. 

Se a 

The following is a complete list of the people who entered during 
the 1916 homesteading, some in the spring, some in the fall. 

John and Jake Hendrickson, Gust Anenson, Ole Boen, Tom Flaat, 
Tom Erickson, LeRoy Bjerge, Alma Larson, Frank Peterson, God- 
frey and James Knight, Jake Schmahlenberger, Carl Anderson, 
Frank Wortanen, Jack Neime, Saunders Kyllonen, Walter Mc- 
Corkell, O. Nass, Bill Zaiser, Louis Applegate, Ole Olson, Ollie 
Mathews, Fred Scheon, Tom Ottum, A. Raferty, Jim Guthrie, Ma- 
ble and Louis Spafford, Madam Phillips, Charlie Sunby, John and 
Joe Peterson, Knute and Sigurd Rane, H. Leslie, and the follow- 
ing Misters and Madams; Aanond Knutson, R. T. Byrne, Ben Kinn, 
Jerry Winans, Ed Hamilton, Eugene Bordeaux, J. Albert Ander- 
son, T. M. Saunders, Clint Galippo, Amos Randall, Harry Stevens, 
Ben Rahier, Bert Thurbur, Halvor Aakhus, Howard Helm, and 
James Knight. 

Some of the 1916 settlers were children of the earliest homestead- 
ers. They were James Knight, married now to Esther Hermanson ; 
Godfrey Knight, married to Jenny Shorack; Alma Larson from 
Bigfork, Ben Rahier married to Stella Nickefiro, and Jim Guthrie. 

The last land opening caused much excitement in the Bigfork 
River’ Valley. It brought back memories to the early pioneers of 
their own hardships in entering. Stories were re-told, while all the 
old life was re-lived in their memories. This was especially true at 
Bigfork, for that settlement had outgrown its pioneering days and 
now had sidewalks and prosperous stores. It was in these stores 
that older folk gathered to reminisce. 

To those who could remember pulling loaded wagons out of deep 
mudholes the neat corduroy road with brush-filled ruts presented 
proof of great progress. They were both proud and pleased to know 
that a trip of twelve miles and back could easily be made in one 
day—sometimes even returning by daylight. But to the newcomers 
this looked like grim, hard work. A few county roads had been 
cleared, and in many cases graded, but moisture made these clay 
roads impassable a good share of the time, so settlers were prone to 
use the old trails most of the time. These improved roads did, how- 
ever, give promise of something better in the near future, for peo- 
ple’s minds were turning to automobiles! 

The comments of the young homesteaders, as they hustled about. 
brought memories to the older ones. There were still groves of 
balsam trees, fragrant with their pitch blisters, clusters of medium- 
sized spruce, some birch trees, a few oaks, or other hardwood trees 
that remained the same. But the scene was one of many wind- 
falls, multitudes of stumps everywhere, hazel brush, tag alder, and 
poplar saplings that could root themselves in any spot! All this 
replacing the virgin timber of the old days. 
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When the newcomers of 1916 talked of heavy forest, the old 
settlers chuckled, for they saw in their memory a density which they 
had had to chop through to make their way in. In not responding to 
these youthful and enthusiastic observations it wasn’t because of dis- 
interest, but rather that they could not look at the present without 
associations of the past. They still saw the sparkling creek swinging 
its way to the river, despite the fact that a plow had ignored its 
existence and leveled its basin to a mere slope. On their clearings, 
the holes which had been left by the roots of the Norway pine were 
now well filled. Wheat and potatoes were flourishing in prairie-like 
splendor, thriving on the richness left by those trees; but the old 
folks saw the pines of yesterday, still. 


Logging at home was at its best between 1908 and 1912. 


Logging was now slightly on the wane, and the farming had begun 
in earnest. There were cream separators in the kitchens and incu- 
bators in the front rooms, and big plans in people’s minds. 

The one-room cabins had long ago grown into four- or six-room 
homes, often whitewashed with lime on the outside if the logs had 
been hewn. The interiors were finished with builders’ paper over 
which was pasted fancy-flowered wallpaper. In the eyes of the old 
settlers, these were splendid dwelling places; but to the 1916 settlers, 
who compared them with the modern homes of the outside world. 
they represented wilderness itself. The young homesteaders felt 
crowded under the low ceilings, and were annoyed with the sagging 
walls, warped floors, and poorly-fitted windows—for log houses 
having no foundations can twist themselves into peculiar shapes. 

a on ee 

When Halvor Aakhus and Olive Christianson were married on 
October 28, 1916, they put their claims under one title. They built 
on to Halvor’s one-room shack and the room that was formerly his 
entire home became one of four rooms. This new home was one of 
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the most attractive and coziest of pioneer homes. The homesteaders 
of 1916 made bookcases, writing desks, buffets, and rocking chairs 
from material on their land, smoothed, rubbed, and varnished “them, 
then so arranged them that they became works of art. They soon 
began to add rugs, pictures, and knick-knacks. The cross-legged 
tables and chairs were definitely out for they belonged to a past age. 

Olive became known for her originality in drapes for doorways 
between rooms for she made them from heavy burlap, edged with 
dangling pine cones. 

Mrs. Helm brought Haviland China and mohair furniture with 
her from her home in Canada, and the four-room cabin that Howard 


-. set up for them became the talk of the community. Mrs. Helm was 
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Halvor Aakhus, like many of the 1916 settlers, built an attractive home- 
stead cabin, 


a registered nurse and found a warm welcome in this country where 
nurses were so badly needed! 

Farm machinery made its advent on the first or second trip made 
by this younger generation. Oscar Jenson’s farm was one of the 
better equipped ones. 

The country had, however, frequent signs of being primitive for 
when the Al Andersons came, they were met at Craig by Pete Wei- 
gant with a team of oxen. He hauled their goods over a “‘fire- 
brake” trail. They lived in a tent while their one-room cabin was 
being built, and the snow was flying before they could move in. Al] 
Anderson, at present Mayor of I*fhe, lives in a modern eight-room 
stucco home, and can relate many an interesting experience he had 
in arriving from tent to luxury. 

Every one of the 1916 settlers could tell many tales of hardships 
of the first years, but they treated them all more or less as an ad- 
venture and enjoyed them. They found advancement speedier in a 
country twenty-three years old than the first pioneers had found. 
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In 1916 as in all the previous settlements, a group of single men 
tock homesteads. John and Jake Hendrickson, Tom Erickson, Tom 
Flaat, Ollie Mathews, Ole Boen, and Gust Anenson settled’ rather 
close to the river. They put up one-room cabins, competing for the 
honor of being the best housekeeper “until we marry schoolma’ams” 
they said. Their shacks became gathering places for all the young 
people. Tom Erickson was sure his cabin was the only one ever 
chosen for a taffy pull, for he was always cleaning sticky candy 
from walls, tables, and the floor. Ole Boen’s victrola and excellent 
coffee drew the young people to his cabin nearly every Sunday after- 
noon. Ollie Mathews’ people moved to Effie; so he wasn’t alone 
very long. John Hendrickson was voted by all the women the neatest 
and best housekeeper. Gust Anenson was the first to get married, 
and brought Sarah Lovdahl from Fisher to share pioneer life with 
him. Jake Hendrickson rented his shack to Myrtle Hensel and Alice 
Gustafson, who were teaching the Zaiser and Rahier schools. As a 
reward, he was the first of the group of bachelors to marry a 
teacher, and Myrtle was no longer a Bigfork pioneer as she had 
been in 1903 when a mere infant, but a pioneer’s wife of the 1916 
settlement. John Hendrickson followed his example and married 
Lillian Hanson, also a Zaiser school teacher, a few years later. 

“er ar ae 

A long history could be written about this last settlement alone 
for they were an aggressive group of friendly young people, with a 
keen sense of humor, ready wit, coOperative spirit and high am- 
bitions. 

The nation can ~vett-be proud of all the people of the “Last Fron- 
tier,” and these last were not the least. 

After the close of the World War I in 1918, the Federal govern- 
ment provided for a special land opening for soldiers on scattered 
government property. But the last of the regular openings for pio- 
neers in general was this 1916 settlement, and the Bigfork River 
Valley was truly the last frontier in the United States. 
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BUSTICOGGAN 
By James K. Knight 


How changed are the ways since the early days 
In the land of Busticoggan. 

When the red man’s need was simple indeed, 
And there wasn’t any logging. 

The pine trees stood in a solid wood, 
Upon the hills and ridges. 

The Bigfork flowed clean twixt banks of green, 
Unhampered by logs or bridges. 

The moose and deer ranged far and near 
Among the lakes and rivers, 

While the hoot of the owl and timberwolf’s howl, 
Echoed from the forest cover. 
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Upon a ridge of oak, smoke curled and broke, 
From the wigwam of old Busti. 

‘There he lived in peace, wanting not in the least; 
For he was strong and lusty. 

*Til there came one day, from far away, 
Two men with faces of white. 

With a welcome hand he bade them land, 
And with him spend the night. 

They climbed the hill and ate their fill, 
Of Busti’s game and fish. 

Then they began to plot and plan, 
For gain was their only wish. 


With cunning guile, they talked a while; 
The old chief thought them friends. 
He took no heed of the white men’s greed, 
To satisfy their ends. 
With a promise of gold, and wealth untold, 
Coupled with a white man’s scheming, 
They persuaded him to sign on the dotted line, 
_ And he no wrong was dreaming. 
They went their way; ’tis so they say, 
That shortly in the future, 
There shone twinkling lamps of lumber camps, 
As they stripped the robe of Nature. 


The aged chief was filled with grief, 
As he gazed on slash and burning. 

He thought of old days and their peaceful ways, 
And his heart was filled with yearning. 

- Where the pine once stood in a solid wood, 
There’s not just barren ridges. 

The river’s draped with snags like beggars rags 
And all the bends have bridges. 

‘The moose and deer don’t range 
As in the days of old 

They live in dread of deadly lead, 
On burnings bleak and cold. 

’Tis many years in this vale of tears, 
Since Busti’s made his rounds, 

He kills his deer far, far from here, 
In the Happy Hunting Grounds! 
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CHAPTER IX . 


PARTIES AND PLAYS 


Friendships among these people were very deep when distance 
through the wilderness was so difficult to cover. Rather than just 
dropping in for an evening of whist, or for dinner, they were ex- 
pected to stay over night, or even for several days. 

When the first meal of venison or partridge was over, the cabin 
was “rid” up for playing games, both young and old joining in the 
fun. 

Mrs. Wenaus gave a party in 1903, which was the first “invited 
one” the Effie group had attended. They pushed furniture out of 
the way and danced. Their Wright County friends were shocked 
when it was said that fine Mrs. Wenaus gave a public dance. The 
good woman, herself, was shocked to hear it put that way, for some- 
how when friends were gathered, it hadn’t seemed to make much 
difference whether they danced, played games, or just sat around. 

One meeting led to another, and soon Flora Cochran had her 
way about the play. She aroused the interest of her brother, Zade, 
and together they sold their idea to the young people. A cast was 
chosen from among the young homesteaders. 

The woods rang with merriment as they walked from one cabin 
to the next for rehearsals. After a month or so, they were ready to 
present the play, entitled “Half a Loaf.” 

Louis Pinette had the largest stopping place, which had originally 
been a logging camp. A new floor had been put in for dancing, and 
it was there that the play was given in April, 1905, with the follow- 
ing cast: 

Mark Ashton..... Charles Coolen Tom Chaus..... Severin Momb 
Caleb Hanson...... Peter Solstad Kate Ashton..... Flora Cochran 
_ Harry Hanson..Severt Thompson Lily Ashton...... Effie Wenaus 
Dick« Bustle: ss Zade Cochran Patty Jones....Tillie Thompson 

To make the show complete, it was followed by a comedy called 

“Jumbo Jum,” with the cast: 


Jumbo Jum...... Charles Coolen Cheatem........ Severin Momb 

Mrs. Gobbleton...Flora Cochran Harry Merville. ..Peter Solstad 

Mr. Gobbleton. .Severt Thompson Adelaide ..... Mary Thompson 
TION ocr oa Severina Thompson 


The play was so well received at the Fork, and as it was time 
for most of them to go out to make proofs on their land, they de- 
cided to carry on. Carl Pearson was hired to use his team and 
wagon to take the cast to Deer River. Here again their success en- 
couraged them, and they went on to Grand Rapids for the following 
evening. They made more than enough money for their expenses, 
in addition to all the fun they had. 
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After this, however, it was necessary to abandon the company, 
for the Thompson sisters and their brother had to go to Cass Lake 
to make final proofs, after which they returned to their homes in 
Polk County, with pioneering days behind them. 

Those who returned to “62-26” had an experience which they 
have never forgotten. As they crossed Turtle Lake on the April 
ice they broke through, team, sleigh, and all. They all managed to 
get out safely, unhitch the horses, pull the sleigh out, and go on to 
their homes to tell of their success with the play. 


* * * x 


Gatherings were the chief form of entertainment. Nels Felstet 
built a large house, part of which was used for his store, and the 
upstairs was used for parties and dances. Here the Bigfork and 
Efhe people met frequently. 

Mrs. Erick Martinson, daughter of John Peterson, gave one of 
the largest house parties ever given in this frontier, with games, 
recitations, and music for entertainment. 

A literary society was formed in the school house and through 
them the Bigfork library began. 

To crowd into a sleigh and drive to Spruce Park to Ole Pederson’s 
house was not an uncommon form of entertainment. 

Uncle Tom Neveaux’ pine grove was the most popular picnic 
grounds, 

Mr. Brown’s temperance programs brought out a goodly number 
during the time he was teaching school there. 

As the region around Coon Lake, now Scenic State Park, became 
known, it became the Sunday picnic grounds. There the neighbors 
from all the settlements could meet. 

Ladies’ Aids are not generally such social organizations as they 
were in the Valley. Since the women usually could not attend alone, 
the meetings were often held in the evenings when the whole family 
-as well as any nearby bachelors, scalers, camp foremen, and even 
visiting cruisers could attend. 

Ladies’ Aid sales were popular. The women knew who had the 
money and what was needed. So, during the summer months, they 
made heavy shirts and knitted socks and mittens, all of which were 
eventually sold to the lumberjacks. To catch the men at their best, 
both financially and when in need of woolen togs, the date of the 
sale was not set until the camps had run a month or so. Interest was 
further advanced by serving a big dinner for only a quarter. Then 
followed anxious moments when the women worried over the num- 
ber to prepare for; would they run out of food, or would there be 
an overflow? Sometimes there were as many as fifty men taking 
turns at the long tables. The much-talked-of canned blueberry pies 
were most popular with these men who were used to camp dessert 
of dried apples and prunes. | 

When all were fed and the tables cleared, the sale began. Lum- 
bermen, who took the trouble to come out, came prepared to spend 
money for a good cause, possibly for the novelty, or perhaps be- 
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cause of their generous natures. Howbeit, the good women some- 
times blushed with guilt as they listed in their books: 1 pr. socks— 
Fritz, Camp 5—$7.00; or 1 shirt—Tom, Camp 2—$10.00. But guilt 
didn’t stop their aggressiveness. 

“They may as well spend their money for a good cause, as to 
waste it on liquor,” they reasoned, as they happily put the money 
into the church treasury. 

If the auctioneer was clever they had still better luck. If Mansel 
Saunders could be induced to auctioneer, the receipts were often 
doubled. Mansel had purposely come to the county to cry out sales; 
and he considered small church sales a little out of his line. But, he 
was very obliging, whenever he had the time. 

The rest of the social life consisted of toboggan parties, skating, 
sleigh rides, and skiing. There were times when everyone was too 


busy to get together for amusement, but at least they were never 
bored. 
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CHAPTER X 


DANCES 


The tuning of a violin, or its peal of “Turkey in the Straw” even 
yet sends an extra beat into the heart of every early pioneer. The 
call of “Join your hands and away to the West” sets their toes to 
tapping, and in memory they are back to the gay, hilarious dances of 
the last frontier. 

One of the first dance halls was an abandoned camp on Louis 
Pinette’s land, and as early as 1903 a new floor was put in. 

The dancers walked in the summertime, carrying their good 
-shoes, and going by daylight to avoid mudholes and stumps, not 
to return until daybreak when they could again see their way home. 

By 1905 the region had over a hundred families, so a well- 
attended dance became one of the noisiest and most pleasurable 
events of the year. 

Babies were laid on coats or blankets along the benches, or on the 
floor under the benches, and woe unto the one who accidentally 
wakened one, for it was a rule that he must put it back to sleep 
again. 3 

After each dance the perspiring couples would go to the seats, 
wiping their foreheads and continuing a jolly conversation. Then the 
youngsters had their fun, playing tag, or just running from one wall 
to the other, for there was the largest and smoothest spot they had 
ever had to run about on. But the first note of the fiddler gave them 
warning to hie back to the benches while the elders, forgetting the 
existence of their offspring, cut capers out on the floor while the 
sets were filled. 

The young bachelor homesteaders painfully pinched their feet 
into smart “Sunday” shoes, only to realize how their feet had spread 
in tramping about wearing large work shoes, which were often well 
soaked. They brought out dress clothes in which they felt rather 
self-conscious, for the stiff collars and three- or four-year-old suits 
were usually none too good a fit. 

But all the discomfort they suffered was worth it. The Bigfork, 
Effie, Evergreen and Spruce Park girls were well worth the suffer- 
ing and discomfort. 

The women fared better, for deft fingers, needle and thread could 
turn a two-year-old gown into a fashionable one. Some new lace, 
a little ribbon, a bow or two added glamour. So, the crowd that 
swung their partners and ‘“‘do-see-soe’d” back and forth was usually 
very gay looking. 

Changes came as the seasons turned, however, and the descrip- 
tion of one dance would not be fitting of another. The most notice- 
able of these changes were caused by the camps. Many of the 
lumberjacks, invited as well as the uninvited, attended these dances. 
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The foremen, cruisers, clerks, tote men, and head sawers were the 
social catches and if light on feet and glib of tongue they gave the 
young homesteaders their stiffest competition. 

The coming of so many camp men made partners scarce, so it 
was not uncommon to find husbands tending babies while their 
wives were out on the floor filling in a set. 

It was not until 1905 that the dances took on a certain form, each 
peculiar to its own locality. As the settlers and their sons often 
worked in camps, and went to the dances with relatives and friends 
from their former homes (now working in camps) or with other 
jacks, they set up the standards of dress, and directed to a large 
extent the form their dances were to take. When they came dressed 
for a dance, they looked nothing like those fashion models of two 
-years earlier. They merely donned clean, brightly-colored checked 
shirts and removed a few layers of socks. Any kind.of a shoe was 
satisfactory as long as it had a leather sole which they could click 
noisily in rhythm or slide easily over the floor. They became so 
singularly natural that the thought of white collars on those weather- 
beaten necks seemed ridiculous. They had established themselves as 
a type that had come to stay, at least as long as the logging industry 
ruled. 

They laughed at the thought of Sunday clothes, came scrubbed 
from the neck up, usually shaven, and smelled highly of bay rum and 
sen-sen drops. 

Dancing was recreation in comparison to their work, and they 
kindled to it with gusto. It became an endurance contest between 
fiddler and dancer to see who could hold out the longest. The men 
stamped their feet loudly in time to the rhythm and swung their 
partners until onlookers were in danger of being hit by flying heeis. 
If the dance floor was too crowded he lifted her up and carried her 
to a less crowded space, but never would he stop! No, never stop! 

When the musician finally ended there would be a letdown of 
furore, red handkerchiefs came out to mop perspiration from faces 

and necks, shirts were opened one button more at the throat, while 
' outside sleeves began to be rolled up. 

The ladies seemed better able to stand it for they didn’t put so 
much of themselves into it, and their clothes were lighter. But when 
the musician sawed off the next chord, a fresh group of swains 
stood ready to claim the ladies while the first set cooled off. The 
doting husbands could stand, scowl, or take it with good grace as the 
case happened, though few ever objected. Near riots often took place 
toward morning, but these were usually caused by old grudges or 
grumpiness, seldom over partners or monopoly of them. 

As school houses were built they became favorite dancing places. 
Regardless of the size, benches were pushed against the walls, on 
which were heaped the coats and children, and at least two sets of 
a quadrille, or three with good management, went into action. The 
schoolma’ams, who ventured into those parts, were usually young 
and looked attractive and became popular partners. 
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People came for miles around, crowded in and when the dance 
began, those not dancing were pushed out into the entrance. 

Each locality had its favorite caller, and each caller his, favorite 
dance. People still drift back in memory to hear Ben Rahier sing 
out, “The first two gents come over, and by that lady stand! the 
second gent come over and take her by the hand,” and they can still 
picture the dancers tollowing his call. Orin Patrow was marked by 
his favorite call of, “Meet your partner, and tamarack her down!” 

“Tamarack her down” meant, to the more romantic, a graceful 
swinging waltz in one spot, and to the more active, it meant to stamp 
around the lady partner, using her as a pivot! Others picked their 
lady up bodily and whirled her around until both looked like a 
spinning top. 

Other favorite callers were: Bert Merrifield, Charles Coolen, Pete 
Harrington, William Welte, Mansel Saunders, and Myron Patrow. 

Every community as well as each camp had its musicians. Joe 
Palmer probably played the violin more than anyone else, and was 
usually accompanied on the organ by Inga Evenson, who later be- 
came his wife. Other fiddlers were Joe Rahier, Herman Johnson, 
and James Knight. 

When the Bischoffs came they furnished most of the music, for 
both were good musicians, and the community was richer for their 
coming since music was in great demand. 

During the winter a dance would not last so long, for since the 
roads were frozen, and snow-covered, travel was easier. At about 
three a.m. the women bundled themselves into several coats and 
woolen socks that were pulled over their own shoes. They were 
packed into hay-filled sleigh boxes and covered with the blankets 
which had recently kept the horses warm. 

As long as there was standing room, the men piled in, while the 
rest hung on to the runners, or set out stoically to walk the three to 
ten miles home. The fun continued for they sang as they sped 
along. Occasional shouts and screams broke the songs when snow- 
laden branches dropped their load just as the sleigh slipped beneath 
them. 

There were times, and not so infrequent, when liquor was passed 
too often. Many were the bloody noses and blackened eyes, but 
these need not necessarily be connected with the dances, for they 
often occurred at any occasion. Those who remember the dances 
know, too, that the quarreling was by the querulous who brought 
grudges with them, looked for trouble, and usually got it from an 
equally irritable brother. 

As the years went by new dance steps were introduced, but their 
existence was usually short-lived. The influence of the Scandinavian 
and Finnish peoples with their schottish, mazurka, polkas, and the 
pioneer square dance, was too well fixed to be replaced and the fid- 
dlers kept to their old-time rhythm. Some of the young “whipper- 
snappers” were certain that even the fiddles had a Swedish accent as 
they played “Turkey in the Straw” for a square dance. But these 
gay dances had come to stay. These pioneers, young and old, thin 
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and not-so-thin, dour and coy, all went to them. It helped to build 
friendly bonds between communities as they mingled together in the 
square dance. 

In 1906 the people at Bigfork had a Fourth of July celebration. A 
grandstand was built, races and sports events were organized, which 
included a log rolling contest. It all went well, but in spite of the 
added attractions, it was the evening dance that all waited for. 

The people from Effie came in wagons and those from Busti in 
boats. The floors of the Peterson and Larson stopping places were 
filled with beds, but it was only the last few hours of the morning - 
that those beds were used. 

And so on through the years, from Felstet’s upstairs floor, Louis 
Pinette’s camp, homes, and school houses, the Bigfork Village Hall, 
Ward Johnson’s Hall at Effie, Northland Hall, to barn dances; 
the Bigfork Valley folk have danced their way along with much 
gayety and friendliness. 
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CHAPTER XI . 
HUNTING 


The Bigfork River was one of the best natural habitats of the 
moose. Most of his paths led down to the river, for there he could 
swim around for relief during fly season, or dash along the river 
path in winter. The tall trees were good, especially the pines with 
their branches high above his big antlers. Scattered about were 
meadows which Nature had grown for him. It was truly a moose’s 
paradise until about 1908 when fires and logging camps drove him 
further north and eastward. 

The bear, too, found many choice spots to his liking. There were 
places where branches gathered closely and comfortably about him 
for good hiding places; others on banks of creeks where wild fruit 
grew, or where bees stored their honey. Here, also, were numerous 
decayed tree stumps where he could lap up many a mouthful of 
delicious ants. 

The timber wolf could slink unseen between the trees, and with 
little effort make his dinner on the snowshoe or cottontail rabbit, ex- 
cept when an epidemic came to lessen the number of rabbits for that 
year. Then he would become gaunt as he hunted in vain; he would 
have to use greater cunning and more speed to catch a deer. 

As civilization advanced upon them, Virginia White-tail deer were 
coming to the Valley from their original home in central Minnesota. 
In 1900 the settlers found them abundant enough for a variety in 
their diet, and year by year they became more numerous. 

The Valley was also the habitat of mink, martin, muskrat, and the 
ever industrious beaver. Dana K. Akers, once a homesteader at 
Scenic Park, speaks about the Bigfork Beaver in his poem, “The 
North Wind”: 

“Home was just across the creek that was damned up by the 

beavers, | 

How they worked to spoil the meadows and my chance of 

making hay, | 

I would blow their dams at dawn, as I cursed the little weavers, 

But I’d find ’em holding water when I went to work next day.” 

The coming of the settler, bringing along noisy children, barking 
dogs, cattle, bright lamp light, and other disturbances, made the 
moose move on to the unsettled regions deeper in the forest. Hunters 
trailed them, sometimes for days, returning with enough stories of 
their hunt to entertain by firesides for generations. Just which 
stories should go down in history is a difficult question to decide, for 
many are unusual and all are interesting. Each hunter would have 
enough tales to fill a book, all true and unique. 

Some of the most successful moose hunters were: Neveaux, 
Felstet, Knight, Dahlberg, and Patrow. 

Deer hunting was not done extensively until after the 1910 and 
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1916 settlements for it was not until then that deer became plentiful. 
Some of the best deer hunters were: Pete Phillip, Howard Helm, 
~Halvor Aakhus, Dick McGraw, John Blixt, James Knight, Albert 
Kjeldson, and Ole Evenson. There were, of course, others equally 
full of good hunting stories and probably just as skillful. 
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May Phillips Overland and daughter, Ellen, examine a deer shot by Pete 
Phillips. 


But from among all their tales perhaps none was quite as funny 
as the time when three hundred-pound Uncle Alex, spurred on by 
the excitement of killing his first deer, jumped a creek and found he 
could not rejump it now that he was conscious of its great width. 

Probably the most dramatic tale was Vic Knight shooting at two 
bright eyes that shone through the darkness along the river bank. 
Not hearing anything he went out to shore to investigate. He felt 
warm breath on his face. When his son, Godfrey, finally got a 
lantern lighted, it revealed the dripping jaws of a bear close to his 
face. His quick dodge was none too soon, for the great bear was 
ready to spring. . 

From out of these interesting stories come the adventure of 
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hunters perched in trees, guns in hand, waiting near salt licks for 
deer while his comrades stalked the deer, noisily driving them to- 
ward him through the woods. . 

Hunting was linked with almost all the activities of these pioneers. 
Men slung guns on their shoulders when they went to look for their 
cows, cut wood, visit a neighbor, or hunt a new stand of timber. 
Guns went with them in their wagons to town, and into their boats 
whenever they paddled up or down stream. Carbon headlights were 
common, and before they were introduced, mirrors were placed be- 
hind lanterns for “shining.” 

But real hunts were when several set out together into the heavily- 
timbered, unsettled parts. They set up temporary hunting shacks, 
stayed for several days, and hauled meat home in packsacks, and 
had Gust Soyka mount a deer or moose head as a trophy. 

Hunters conspired constantly against the deer and moose, and it 
was not until the state department stepped in to set aside game ref- 
uges that the animals had much chance for survival. 

The George Washington Memorial Forests lie east of Busticog- 
gan, including Townships 62-24, 61-24, and 59-24; and also Ranges 
22 and 23 in the same townships. On the south side of Busti town- 
ship, it takes in Townships 61-25, 60-25, and 59-25. Here as well as 
in Scenic State Park, and Busti Park, all wild animals are protected. 

At the present time, hunting laws are very closely observed, for 
with modern roads, people from all over the United States have been 
coming to the Northwoods of the last frontier to hunt. The stories 
have changed since pioneer days, for now the settlers are farmers 
with alfalfa fields and clover pastures where the deer feed all sum- 
mer. These natives look warily at the huge army of city folk who 
come during the hunting season, outfitted in spotless hunting togs 
and carrying shiny rifles with ammunition fit for battle. 

Children are warned to keep indoors as much as possible, and 
much precaution is taken in keeping their stock out of the wooded 
regions. These natives ever hope that the red-coated men, as they 
run in and out along the cow paths, getting lost on the corner sec- 
tions that have no fences, will come to no grief—but every year 
some do. 

During hunting season with shooting on every side, the deer are 
very elusive, darting off in sheer fright at the sound of any unusual 
noise. Many of these outside hunters are members of gun clubs 
and excellent marksmen; so through every hunting season, thou- 
sands of deer are carried out on the running boards of cars and 
taken from the Valley to all parts of the United States. 

And the folk of the Bigfork Valley are reconciled—the era of 
real hunting is past, as far as they are concerned, and can be re-lived 
only in memory. 
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CHAPTER XII 


FISHING 


It is difficult to know whether it was variety in food or variety of 
experience that offered the greatest inducement for these early 
pioneers to put forth all the effort that sucker fishing called for. 
During spawning season the suckers left the Bigfork River and went 
upstream into some branch for shallower waters. Deer Creek was 
one of these, but they had to leap the rocky rapids below the dam 
to reach quiet waters. 

This became a favorite spot for the settlers both men and women. 
They stood on boulders and speared the leaping fish with pitch- 
forks. At first they hopped from rock to rock, but after a few 
‘misses, or the loss of balance, they would plunge into the rushing 
water and corner their prey behind some rock. But at no time would 
a family have more than one or two pitchforks, and as the suckers 
crowded along in such great swarms before their eyes, they plunged 
in and flipped the fish to shore bare handed. As they waded or 
slipped about among the rocks their hilarity grew. There was many 
a shout of half fear or excitement as the long black bodies slid 
between bare legs and arms; but at the sight of some especially big 
fish cornered behind a rock, even the most timid of women would 
overcome her squeamishness and plunge in to send a fish flipping 
into the air and to shore. 

When all were exhausted from wading and with feet numb from 
the cold water, they would have to relax, straighten out their aching 
shoulders, and climb out on the high rocky bank to rest. A fire 
was built for cooking their coffee and frying the first panful of the 
season. They would partially dry out their wet clothing and their 
feet would gradually return to normal. 

At the end of a happy day the spoils were gathered up from the 
shore, put in gunnysacks and carried or dragged down to the boats 
in the river. . 

During this season the whole neighborhood ate suckers, and 
grumbled at the multitude of bones, but all the while enjoying the 
change in diet. Some smoked the fish and others learned to can 
them in huge snuff jars, thereby providing food for many months. 
But this preserved food was not very popular. 

Dynamiting for fish was a very exciting but unlawiul sport. The 
blast half stunned the fish and they floated to the top. Then they 
had to be gathered in quickly before they recovered. But everyone 
agreed that this was a wasteful sport, and a community condemned 
another if anyone indulged in it. Though once in a while on a Sun- 
day afternoon when all were gathered together, better judgment 
- was forgotten and all agreed to “just drop one stick.” 

The necessary dynamiting of log jams did much harm to the fish 
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and during the greatest log-driving year fish became scarce in the 
Bigfork River. | ; 

Now, many years of peace in the waters have permitted Nature 
to reign, and pickerel, pike, and muskellunge are back again—not as 
abundant as in 1905, but they are rapidly increasing. Along the 
now-broken and caved-in banks of the river muskrats and beavers 
have regained faith in Nature and are rebuilding their mud and 
stick abodes. The passing of the logging industry has helped to 
increase the number of fish. 

Some of the favorite fishing lakes are: Horseshoe, Busti, Deer, 
_Mirror, and Coon Lakes. : 
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CHAPTER XIII 


BLUEBERRY PICKING 


To any but these Valley folk, a camping trip for blueberries would 
certainly not be a social event. The hardships, the dirt, and even 
the dangers could scarcely belong recorded in the society section of 
a newspaper, but no debutante coming of age could look forward to 
her coming out party more than did the adolescent pioneer coming to 
the age when she could go on her first grown-up blueberry-picking 
trip. 

Since law required logging companies to burn all the brush and 
small timber after logging was complete, it left acre upon acre of 
open tracts. In a few years the blueberry bushes covered the region. 
Then for three or four years the bushes drooped with an abundance 
of luscious fruit, and pail after pail could be filled from one small 
spot. No amount of picking ever seemed to decrease the supply. 
When, after a few years, the region had grown to larger brush and 
crowded the blueberry out, a new region could always be found. 
Soon wagon wheels were again wearing deep ruts in the grass- 
covered logging roads, and a few members of each family picked 
this new place. 

These pickers came prepared to stay and pick for days, and some 
brought tents, while others made temporary shelters from horse 
blankets fastened to their wagon boxes. Sometimes abandoned 
camps were used, but these had to be shared with the porcupines. 

The swampy patches yielded the largest berries, but any place 
along burned-over spots, even high up on sandy slopes, they grew 
to hang like clusters of grapes. 

It was probably the abundance of berries that made this trip so 
interesting. Folks from all the communities will tell the same story. 

Some man would furnish the team and the best wagon in the 
neighborhood was used. The whole was loaded to capacity with 
boxes, tubs, boilers, and old rainbarrels, and children were sent to 
all the neighbors who didn’t have team and wagon to tell them about 
the trip. 

On the morning of the trip there was great commotion in the 
whole community. The women rigged out in old dresses or overalls 
with wide-brimmed straw hats. Old stocking legs were used as arm 
protectors against insects, brush, and sun. Food enough for several 
days was taken, bread was packed into lard cans, butter in store 
jars, where it could melt and still not leak away; a few dishes were 
wrapped in blankets, and with last-minute instructions to the un- 
fortunate stay-at-homes who were to take care of the neighborhood 
chores, the happy company started off. 

The oldest women and the very smallest children could ride, all 
others walked gaily behind, neighbors joining them as they moved 
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on, talking, joking, and laughing in gay holiday spirit. Everything 
came to a stop when they had to ford the river. This was a usual 
procedure no matter what community the party was from, and 
was usually done by one of the rapids where the walkers could cross 
easily and safely on the rocks. 


Shortly, the party would stand on the other side, Seana but 
happy, safely across, some bragging about their jumping from rock 
to rock with not a drop of water on them. Those who had led the 
horses across would be soaked to their arms. 


With the crossing behind them, the journey was well begun. On 
overgrown logging roads, around newly-fallen trees, over creeks. 
through swamps, over ridges, pushing between heavy branches, and 
past dreary burnings, they rattled, jogged, and chattered. It was 
nothing for them to hoist a wheel over a stump, or to pry the wagon 
tongue loose from a root, cut a fallen tree in two and drag it to one 
side, or pack brush into a rut to get the wagon wheel out. They 
chose some dry and pretty spot in which to cook coffee and eat their 
first meal. 


Usually it was not until late afternoon that they came to the first 
blueberries ; and towards evening they would reach some abandoned 
camp and there the day’s journey ended. The first evening was spent 
in hunting the best patch, and each secretly resoiving to go there 
the next morning and fill his pail before the others were up; for 
berry picking was always a contest. Then as darkness fell, a big 
bonfire would be built, especially if Ole Anderson of Bustitown was 
in the party. He carried heavy windfalls on his great shoulders, 
dragged in stumps and brush, and heaped fuel enough for a fire 
big enough to bring out all the stories in anyone’s head, as well as 
give birth to many a new one. 


The next morning the race was on. Who would be first to fill 
the six-pound lard pails, come back to camp to empty them into the 
barrels or boxes, only to run back to his favorite patch and fill 
another? They crawled, squatted and stooped, and if they were in a 
very good patch, they lay at _full length, while picking. o 


“At noon a halt was called, “and a long s\ syrup pail was swung over 
the blaze for cooking coffee. Although each family was likely to 
eat their own food, the coffee was a community affair. 


Not until dark would the workers quit again, and then they would 
wash the blue stain from hands and mouth at a hole dug in a near- 
by swamp if a lake was not at hand. 


Again they gathered about the fire for relaxation and stories, de- 
claring that they could see blueberries with eyes closed or while 
staring into dark spaces. 


One full day of picking in the old days, when the berries were at 
their best, would fill most of the containers, but one day more could 
well be used to round off the tops and help the slower ones. Then 
came the realization of sore, aching muscles, and thoughts of clean- 
ing and canning all these berries after reaching home. If near a 
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lake they might go for a swim, or for a look at new pine regions 
nearby. 

It was a tired and disheveled group that returned home on the 
third day, as eager to reach their clean cabins as they had been to 
leave them. 

The cleaning and canning took place the following day, each in 
her own way, for each had invented her own best method. The 
berries that were on top, and if not too crushed, could be windblown 
to get rid of the leaves. The rest were rolled on an old woolen 
blanket fixed up in a slightly slanting position for the leaves and 
twigs would stick to the blanket and the berry roll on down. 

Then they were put in a tub of water where the green and spoiled 
berries floated to the top. These were skimmed off and fed to the 
chickens. 

When all was ready for the canning, the men cunningly found oc- 
casion to go off hunting or repairing fences for the constant stewing 
of the blue mass was too much for them. 

When the root-cellar shelves were lined with cans of well-seaied 
sauce and jam, with perhaps even a keg of blueberry wine ferment- 
ing in the corner, the hours of strenuous work seemed well worth 
while. 

A friendly rivalry sprang up among housewives to see who could 
gather the largest amounts. If the husbands expected to log and hire 
men, blueberry sauce would take the place of costly prunes and dried 
apples. 

When the 4-H Clubs were at their height, Gladys, daughter of 
J. A. Anderson, of the 1916 settlement, and Olga, youngest daughter 
of Andrew Anderson, won the state prize in blueberry jelly making, 
which was a trip to Chicago. 
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CHAPTER XIV [ 


CAMPING OUT FOR PLEASURE 


Camping out for blueberry picking, on hunting trips, for sucker 
fishing, or being caught out on a trip, was experienced by most of 
the pioneers at some time or another. When these stories of nights 
in the wild were taken back to their old homefolks in the prairie 
regions, and with a little filling in here and-there, they furnished 
entertainment for the best parlorful of guests and relatives. Such 
stories made heroes of the visitors at the old home place. 

But then these friends and relatives came North to visit, and 
nothing would do but that they must try camping out-of-doors. The 
Valley folk scratched their heads and suggested other forms of en- 
tertainment, but no matter what was offered in the line of wooden 
beds, fresh hay mattresses, pine-needle pillows, or even a promise 
of “no-see-ems” at night, the visitors craved an actual experience 
in the open forest before a campfire. 

If some pioneer had visited home and been in a real good story- 
telling mood his visitors would surely insist on ‘being shown.” So, 
with the best campers he could get together, he would shoot the 
rapids, or row across some large lake to pitch camp in as wild a 
place as possible. If it had to be done, it might as well be done 
thoroughly! But this camping out when there was no real purpose 
was not at all to his liking, he decided as he snaked logs until he 
was weary, and built big bonfires which must come up to his ex- 
aggerations. 

On one occasion, Halvor Aakhus found himself in this predica- 
ment. After he had piled up balsam branches in the tent, and ar- 
ranged sleeping space for everyone, he was exhausted, and still 
found no space for himself to sleep. All worn out from trying to 
show wild life to the company, he sat down by the fire, cupping his 
chin in his hands and gazed into the fire. 

‘“What’s the matter, Halvor?’ Olive called as she poked her head 
from under the side of the tent. 

“Oh, I was just thinkin’ how it was only last week that I made 
two trips out to the road to carry in the new spring and mattress, 
and then we come out here to sleep on a brush pile!” 

But the early camp stories never lost their appeal, and the younger 
generation, who experienced driving to blueberry patches in a Ford, 
returning by daylight the same day, felt that they were missing 
something, and planned parties in Scenic State Park or Bass or 
Horseshoe Lakes. 

Camping is still a popular sport, and as long as such ideal places 
as pine ridges carpeted with needles, spire-like balsams, and rocky 
shores along streams remain, the B igfork Valley will be noted for 
the pleasure it affords to campers. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE M & R 


No one in the Bigfork Valley, who lived there at the time will 
forget the early train or the all-important train days of Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. Nor will the people of Deer River forvet 
them, for there was always a great deal of commotion at the M & 
R depot as the train prepared to start off. The noise of grating 
wheels, squeaking brakes, switching cars, puffing engines, clanging 
bells, and shrieking whistles, was not loud enough to drown out the 
shouting of the men; shouts which grew louder and louder until 
the train stood in a long line, ready to start for the wilderness. 


Much of that train consisted of empty bumper- and flatcars, to 
be switched off on branch lines at the various camps. Many freight 
cars were filled with merchandise for the camps, stores, and settlers. 


At the end of these, were hooked the passenger coaches. First 
came the smokers, soon filled with boisterous lumberjacks, and 
lastly, the small coach for more sober and quiet travelers. 


Saturdays were to Pat Daley, the conductor, the most difficult 
days. More lumberjacks came on that train day than any other, 
and Pat was convinced that they had made it a rule never to leave 
Deer River sober. 


Pat could always be seen on the end platform as the engine made 
its final pull which drew the long stream of odd-sized cars to a stop 
before the jostling mob by the depot. 


He would grit his teeth, then, screw up his lips and be ready for 
battle. He had to get that excited mob on the train! The wooden 
platform sagged and squeaked under the weight of those stamping 
high-booted figures. They fairly stampeded. Turmoil increased as 
each man, with much profanity, would try to sort out his own bun- 
dies or tools from sacks scattered about. The conversation.would 
go much like this: 

“Hey, Jensen, leave my packsack alone. Don’t expect you can 
get your big feet in my shoepacks, huh?” 

“Keep your damned bag away from here. Hey! Who stole my 
coat? I wanna know who stole my coat!” 

But Pat knew what to do. He was a big burly Irishman, at least 
250 pounds in weight, with blue eyes which could look kind or 
stern as the occasion demanded. His job was to get them and their 
luggage inside, all of which he did with gusto. Once in, he could 
lock the doors and the arguments could continue for all he cared. 

Harvey Martindale, the brakeman, always did his part, shouting 
orders into their ears or ignoring their remarks to him. Only ex- 
treme measures brought results. : 

On many occasions a strong tenor voice would rise above the con- 
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fusion. Somehow a song put them in a better traveling mood, and 
they would clamber aboard to the lively rhythm of: 


s 


“Oh, my old Marianne 
_ She’s a jolly old squaw 
An’ she lives by the river 
Of the old Saginaw!” 


- Then Pat had to turn to the laggards, for there was always a 
few half-conscious ones lounging by the door. “Someday I’ll go 
and leave ’em,”’ he’d grumble on each occasion, knowing well that 
he’d probably have to help these same ones aboard on the next trip 
when they might be twice as drunk. 

“Come on—come on! That thing there’s a pane vent on it! Sure 
it’s the one you want. Goin’ to Namakan Camp, ain’t yah? Well, - 
get on-or we'll leave yah!” 

Some would obey, but there were always those with short mem- 
ories, and limited comprehensions ; so with much persuasion and a 
little assistance fore and aft, Pat would heave them into the cars 
and toss their luggage in after them. 

Then he would hoist himself onto the last car and face his second 
problem. He always had two, and this one of loading the intoxicated 
jacks wasn’t always the hardest one, for the rest of the passengers 
often were as difficult to manage as his “smoker crew.” 

While he walked slowly and steadily up the aisle collecting fares 
and answering questions, he scrutinized each. He immediately had 
them catalogued. He knew which were new settlers, cruisers, trav- 
eling salesmen, school teachers, missionaries, saloon keepers, and 
lumbermen, executives or jacks. The jacks when sober and quiet had 
the privilege of traveling with the elite. 

This last coach had about twenty plush-covered seats, still red 
in places, in spite of the mud from the lumbermen’s boots. The 
window sills became, as time went on, more and more defaced 
with initials and carved illustrations. It had a good coal stove in 
one end, at least six kerosene lamps, and a pretentious sign above the 
decor which was never heeded, “NO SPITTING ON THE 
FLOOR!” 

The entire car was far from clean. With all the shavings and 
coal dust from preparing the fire in the stove, the everpresent lamp 
black, cobwebs, and dust-filled corners, it was about as dirty as a 
train could get. Then Martindale would come in with a bucket of 
coal, open the iron door, and heave it in, letting out a thick smoke 
that colored the air a bluish-gray. 

Pat would grin wryly to himself as he stepped on to his next task. 
Some of the jacks would have no tickets, and would part with money 
only after argument. I‘ew ever got by without paying, even if some 
had to pay twice to make sure, for Pat knew his job. Only threats 
of being put off would inveigle some to part with their money. 
Some would have lost their tickets and he would have to help them 
search, 
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His next task was to get them off at the right camps, for at 
the time that lumbering was at its height he delivered men to 
forty camps. : 

If the temperature fell below —30° it would be almost impossible 
to heat the car sufficiently. Many were the frowns and curses direct- 
ed at the incompetent stove as the passengers squirmed down into 
their coat collars and slapped their feet against each other to in- 
crease circulation. Always at such times some lumberjack played 
a Sir Walter Raleigh to a lady passenger by bundling her up in his 
sheepskin coat while he himself danced up and down the aisle to keep 
warm—always the friendly kind spirit of the lumberjack. 

This was likely to happen at the “long waits’? where the train 
stopped at each camp to switch off empty cars and take on the 
filled ones. The first stops usually passed unnoticed by the passen- 
gers, but when they reached Jessie Junction and the engine sped 
off along a side track into the wilderness, out of sight and sound, 
anxiety rose among them, but Pat always expected this. In the sum- 
mertime they could get off to pick strawberries or fling rocks at the 
trees, but the winters were bad. Still, Pat was always prepared. 

At: first he kept out of sight so as to avoid questioning. Then, 
he would saunter through, prepared to be showered by questions 
and remarks. 

“We've been here twenty minutes—how much longer do we stay ?” 

“Oh, about twenty more. They have a little switching of log 
cars up there by the camp.” 

“And we sit here freezing, waiting while they do their logging?” 

Or from another, “And we pay for a ride to Bigfork and spend 
a day switching logs?” 

No vehicle could possibly have taken more abuse than this train 
and the abuse always grew in volume during the wait at Jessie 
Junction. It was nick-named “Gut and Liver Line.’”’ People swore 
at it while waiting for it, growled when it stopped, and complained 
as it swung and jerked along the uneven rails—but they were always 
glad for the accommodation of it. 

When things reached a danger point Pat would suggest in a cas- 
ual manner as he moved towards the door, “Well, have you folks 
eaten yet? They make mighty fine ham sandwiches here at the 
camp.” 

“No, why didn’t you say so before?” 

“Plenty time,” Pat would calmly assure them. He never told that 
he had made an agreement with the cook to keep the passengers off 
until he could get an estimate of the number of likely eaters before 
they crowded in. 

But aloud he would say, “How did I know you wanted sand- 
wiches? You never said nothin’!’’ He’d chuckle to himself as he 
watched them file out; some indignant, some in good humor, and 
some just being carried along with the crowd. 

As the trip progressed Pat could relax. Bv late afternoon the num- 
ber of jacks had thinned out, or they had fallen asleep. The other 
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passengers in helping and sympathizing with each other had lost 
their identities as jacks, school teachers, saloon keepers, salesmen, 
or reformers—now they mingled like lifelong friends. ; 

Occasionally, Pat would good-naturedly bring out grocery boxes 
for those who wanted to play poker or flip coins. 

“Nowhere in the Union,” he would grumble to Martindale, “do 
passengers get as much service for $1.22 as on this here train!” 

On the short winter days he lighted the six lamps before the 
Bigfork station was reached. The chimneys were smoked and 
the wicks needed trimming, but the light that did come from them 
was sufficient for the needs. Those who had not found kindred 
souls curled up to rest, not minding the swaying now that they had 
learned to hang on. In their rumpled conditions, no one wanted a 
bright light, anyway. 

What a welcome the train received as it poked its nose into the 
clearing of Bigfork and puffed its way alongside the small depot. 
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Efhe was moved up to the M & R railroad tracks in 1918. 


Particularly was Frank Larson proud, for he had donated the 
land for the depot as well as the land for the Village of Bigfork. 
Besides, Lander, his son, had taken an active part in the construc- 
tion of the railroad. Uncle Tom Neveaux too beamed with elation 
for it was he who had found this spot in the first place. 

“Train’s in!’ was a welcome announcement in Bigfork, for every- 
one grew weary waiting for the mail. Soon now, they could start 
for their homes. They hurried to the little depot to watch the cars 
being emptied of their unique loads. It was then that Zade Cochran, 
depot agent, went into action. He was never too busy, however, to 
exchange a word of greeting to every member of the train crew as 
well as most of the people who alighted. 

During its seventeen years of existence the M & R did much for 
the progress of the country by bringing in the innumerable loads of 
personal freight. It was always late, but sure of arriving. 

Years later, when the age of speed and hurry descended on this 
country as elsewhere, people looked back to the time when they had 
a whole day to idle away, all of twelve hours to go the thirty miles 
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from Deer River to Bigfork. Many fondly wished that the time of 
such complete relaxation could be again, with time to indulge in the 
pleasure of friendships, their own meditations, or the natural beauty 


surrounding them. ‘ak Peer 


The M & R railroad was constructed by the Itasca Lumber Com- 
pany, and later incorporated as the Minneapolis and Rainy River, 
though it never reached either terminal. During its existence it 
served many logging companies. It was in the late fall of 1906 that 
the rails reached Bigfork. 

Many of the crew on that first trip to Bigfork had been on since 
1902. Andy Marcell, the first conductor on that trip was greeted 
like an old friend by the settlers, for he had more than befriended 
them on their entrance into the country. 

The first brakeman was Sherman Hauser of Deer River. Jerry 
Butler was the first locomotive engineer, and Maley Johnson the 
fireman. The civil engineer who did all the surveying for the com- 
pany was S. D. Patrick. W. C. LaCroix was Superintendent during 
most of its existence, as well as Superintendent of the Itasca Lum- 
ber Company. He played a larger réle in that region’s development 
than did any other man. At his death, his work was carried on by 
D. S. Zettestrom. W. F. Smith was the first depot agent at Bigfork, 
followed by Zade Cochran. Charlie Coolen had the honor of being 
one of the first as well as one of the very last passengers on the 
M &R. 

Although the aforementioned were the first, the best known were 
those who served the longest In that list is Pat Daley of Deer River 
as conductor for sixteen years. Harvey Martindale of Hill City 
and Marian Brown of Grand Rapids as brakemen, and Martin Carl- 
son and Harlow Bonniwell as Engineers. 

As prosperity grew in the Valley, Fords or Whippets were bought 
and the settlers looked askance at the M & R train. They either 
drove their own cars or rode with their neighbors. They plowed 
through mudholes, shoveled in the deep ruts, then sped happily 
along on the dry, sandy stretches. They no longer needed the pas- 
senger service of the railroad, and for a time the only travelers 
were the jacks, scalers, and school teachers. A few more years and 
the freight was hauled in on trucks, and since the lumbering indus- 
try was dying down, the train was less and less in demand. In 
the year of 1923 it went out of existence entirely. 

When the rails were finally pulled up the region was left stranded 
thirty miles from a railroad. The pioneers knew that this was not 
a step toward progress, and something clutched at their hearts. 
This railroad had gone through pioneering hardships just as they, 
and somehow it gave them the feeling of failing a brother who had 
helped them to grow. 

Many turned their faces to hide tears as they helplessly stood by 
and talked of the old train. It represented an era whose usefulness 
had passed, and no matter what the cost to their emotions, they had 
to say farewell. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


ROADS 


After the train had brought the load to the end of the line the 
Bigfork Valley folk had to provide their own means of hauling 
goods to their homes. 

In the winter it was no problem at all. They drove along the snow- 
covered roads between the trees, sometimes on iced tote roads, or 
their own trails. A few had cutters, but the bob sleigh or jumper 
sleds were more popular. 

But in the other seasons, difficulty arose. A trip with team and 
wagon offered a variety of experiences with the deeply-rutted trails. 

The roads through the wilderness were usually soft, with more 
low swampy regions than high sandy ridges. Wagon wheeis cut 
deep into the soft top soil even on high land. After a rain or spring 
thaw, or when a rising creek, or one of the numerous spring freshets 
had overflowed, the soil was mixed into a foreboding and treacherous 
mass, and to plunge into this took steel nerves of both horse and 
driver. 


John Rahier, the mail carrier at Efe, was one of the hardy people 
who always got through. In addition to the regular mail service, he 
often served the people on other occasions, as he was one of the 
few who had horses and equipment to do so. 


Whenever a driver reached an unusually soft expanse ahead, he 
would stop his team for breath and turn to the passengers to inquire, 
“Want to stay in or get out?” 


This was addressed only to the women passengers—for’ it was 


assumed that no man would even stay in to add his own weight to 
the load. 


Now a problem presented itself. To stay with the wagon as it 
plunged in and swayed around with perhaps one wheel on a stump, 
and the other in a deep rut, jogging back and forth with every in- 
dication of twisting itself into a knot, all this, or get out into the 
slush and mud to ruin one’s town shoes. Each must decide for 
herself. 


To solve this problem they took extra shoes and stockings along, 
then waded over mudholes. They would change again before they 
reached their destination, sometimes leaving their old shoes to dry 
by the side of the road ready for the return trip. 


Going to town for supplies, and above all, for mail in the sum- 
mertime, was an event in any settlement. It took but one wagon to 
care for the needs of an entire netghborhood. Some volunteered to 
go along, there should always be several in case wheels were stuck 
and had to be hoisted out of holes, or one of the horses got into a 
deep mire, or fallen trees had to be removed from the trail. Some 
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stay-at-home readily volunteered to do the chores for his neighbor 
for the day. 

Much business was entrusted to the driver, getting stamps for 
some, buying money orders for mail order houses for others, then 
each neighbor had a long list of groceries to be purchased. “I charge 
at Bjorge’s, ” or “Get mine at Holsman’s,” or “Why don’t you try 
the new store, name of Holycross?” or “Have you room for a sack 
of feed,” or “I hate to ask you, but we need sugar for canning, 
and we're all out. See if you can get this check cashed for me, will 
you? If you can, pay for it out of that.” 

The town-goer really needed a secretary with him as much as he 
needed a “road monkey.” “Oh, and don’t forget yeast!’ was usually 
one of the last admonitions as he drove out of the clearing and 
_ plunged into the forest road. 

The people left at the settlement prepared for the homecoming as 
though for a holiday, and their hearts were filled with the joy of an- 
ticipation. Thoughts of the mail gladdened them, for there would 
be letters from their old homes, newspapers, and magazine. These 
magazines alone would furnish entertainment for weeks. Several in- 
stallments would now be due of the serial the whole community 
were sharing and discussing together. New styles and crochet pat- 
terns would also be pictured. 

It was time, too, for the fall catalog from mail order badves which 
usually came in the late summer. But best of all, the parcel post 
packages about due from Sears & Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, or 
Savage would probably be included. Would the new brown shoes 
fit? Would the leather for the dog harness arrive? Would the part 
for the pump come so they would no longer need to carry water 
from the river? 


Of course it was a day for social gathering! There was no telling 
how many of the neighbors would be along by late afternoon to 
wait for the wagon. Might as well cook a big kettle of soup, the 
lady of the house would invariably decide, for the same situation 
held true in every locality, and soup could feed a lot of people and 
be kept warm far into the night. 


The squeaking of the wheels and the thumping of the load in the 
stillness of the forest night announced the return of the wagon 
when it was still a mile away. These were glad sounds to those wait- 
ing and they would get the lanterns ready, and be out in the yard 
to welcome the tired but alert driver with his horses and the mud- 
spattered load. 


His day, which had probably started at five in the morning, would 
by no means be over for several hours. While he ate ravenously of 
the hot food, he kept his eye on the sorting giving instructions here 
and there. 


“In my coat pocket is an important letter for Axel. Here’s the 
change for Alfred. They didn’t have any blue thread for Mary, so 
I got green. She can’t use green you say? Well, she'll hafta— 
that’s what I got her. They was outa overalls _ size 14 for Tom, 
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so I got 16. They’ll shrink or he'll grow. That whole box is for 
Pete’s. Don’t get things mixed now!” 

“How’s the road?” someone would ask. j 

“Well, it wasn’t much when we started, but we’ve filled so many 
mudholes and laid down so many poles, you might say we got half 
of it corduroyed. Another trip to town like this and we'll have a 
pretty good road.” 

The part he’d played in building the road might have been 
stretched a bit, but it was almost impossible to exaggerate the 
conditions of the roads. The description of certain spots should go 
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The new graded roads for the Fords to plough through had the brush i 
its sides cut by hand. 


down in history. One was the swamp that divided the settlers at 
Bigfork, and which later became main street. Many a horse in pull- 
ing a load through would slip from the corduroy or from other solid 
spots and plunge into the mire to their bellies and then have to be 
pulled out. To keep from smashing the wagon the horses were 
often hitched to the end of the wagon tongue until the swamp was 


cleared. 
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The road from Amos Randall’s to Halvor Aakhus’ seemed never 
to dry, and even after the main roads were graded and a few ven- 
turesome ones were buying automobiles, that road lay wet and 
spongy still. When Halvor bought his first car he had to leave it 
out by the road, and after each nice auto ride, he and Olive carried 
the children home, hopping from one dry spot to the other. Some 
people were fortunate enough to own sandy farms. How the peo- 
ple in Busti envied them, for theirs was a mixture of clay, loam, 
and spruce and tamrack swamps in long stretches between. There 
was the Kjeldson swamp, which every horse in the country knew, 
and as the children said, “The poor horses look like they’re ready to 
cry when you start them in that direction!” At one time Anend 
Torgrimson ventured to town with team and buggy. It was June 
and the roads were so bad between Art Zaiser’s and Tom Lovdahl’s 
that he didn’t get his buggy home until the middle of July. 

The Rahier Road in front of Gust Torbenson’s was known for its 
deep soft hole. The Kinney Trail and the King Road had to be 
corduroyed again and again. 

Much of Spruce Park had clay and loam, and the inhabitants had 
many an unhappy moment getting into town even though the dis- 
tance was not great. 

There was a good gravel pit on Tom Neveaux’ land, and from 
it came the material for the first graveled roads that the Bigfork 
region became so proud of later. 

A period of transition arrived. In good weather, roads lay hard 
and dry, and cars were purchased. After a few rainy days, the 
story was changed to one of pushing through deep ruts, slipping into 
the ditch, or leaving the car in the road miles from home. 

Rev. Joseph Jerdee was minister of the Fredheim Church during 
this period, and can tell many stories of pushing and lifting his 
Ford along to get to church in time. He always started so early 
that he could finish up walking in case he had to leave his car in 
a mudhole along the way. 

To prepare for a trip to town, or church, or a party, the driver 
put on rubbers, overalls, and brought along a spade and an axe. 


Ole Anderson and Tom Gunderson drove to a dance at North- 
land school one evening, and in a soft stretch in the road they ran 
into an abandoned Ford. 


Not being able to pass by, nor turn, Tom took one end of the 
Ford, and Ole the other, and lifted it out to one side of the road. 
After driving past, they stopped again, went out to set the Ford 
back in place, but decided to turn its nose homeward. 

_ “We'll be the ones asked to help them turn it when they’re ready 
to go home, whoever the owner is. May as well do it now,” they 
agreed. They drove to the dance, said nothing, and chuckled at the 
Surprise the driver would have when he returned to the mudhole, 
and found his car had turned itself in the right direction. 

In 1926 the road from Grand Rapids to Bigfork was graveled. By 
1929 it had been extended as far as Effie and Craig. 
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The Marcell road was built in 1927. It took its name from the 
first railroad conductor, who well deserved an honor of some kind, 
for his many kind deeds to the settlers. It follows to some-+extent 
the trail of the first pioneers, and took the place of the Kinney Trail 
going to Effie and Craig. Now, with its black-top surface, com- 
pleted in 1938, it lies, like a black ribbon across a green carpet, in 
contrast to the swamps it crosses. 

Little did the old settlers expect that they would live to see paved 
roads covering big bogs and mudholes where they and their horses 
suffered together, the horses pulling and settlers pushing. The im- 
provement of this last frontier is beyond anything that they had 
ever dared imagine. : 

The Scenic Highway and State Highway No. 38 enter Bigfork, 
as well as the Deer River road which joins No. 6 a few miles to the 
- south. Effie is crossed by Highway No. 38, and by Highway No. 1, 
which is called the “Steel to Wheat” Highway. 

C. C. Holsman owned the first car in the Bigfork Valley. He 
brought it up in 1914 along the Scenic Highway. It was a great 
novelty, and everyone considered it an honor to get a ride in it, 
even though they could only ride up and down the street or out 
along the sandy Scenic road. 

Soon the Evergreen road was improved and Wm. Welte was the 
next car owner. Two others to follow shortly were Pete Peterson, 
proprietor of the Woodland Hotel, and James Reid. In Bustitown, 
O. T. Anenson was the first owner. Now, few people are without 
cars, and many families have several. 

Three county commissioners have been elected from Bigfork. 
Zade Cochran and Oscar Pearson were old settlers, and the present 
one, Wm. Bischoff, entered at a later date. 

A crew for maintaining the road offers jobs to quite a few people. 
Dragging or blading with power patrol takes an operator for each 
highway. Then there is a crew for brushing, gravel replacement, 
and filling in washouts. 

A few seaplanes have been landed by summer resort guests on 
Deer Lake, but they hardly belong to this history. However, when 
Gerald Anderson landed his own Taylorcraft landplane in June. 
1941, he opened an air trail into the Bigfork Valley, and completed 
the link in the country’s growth from a blazed forest trail to one 
by air, with many happy experiences in between. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


WALKING 


The first, the most reliable, and the last-discarded mode of trans- 
portation was walking. One could always depend on this means of 
travel when all else failed. 

The earliest settlers carried packs from Grand Rapids or Deer 
River. They found it back-breaking work, and only with the great- 
est perseverance could they continue. Felstet, Neveaux, Larson, 
Schultis, Poliquin, Pinette, and Patrow probably had more expe- 
rience with packsack, gun, compass, skiis, snowshoes, or high boots, 
than any other; although Mr. Rahier had a goodly share. 

When Bigfork became the supply center which lessened the dis- 
tance to ten or twelve miles, a new group fell heir to these expe- 
riences. All the men from Spruce Park, Scenic Park, Craig, Effie, 
Liberty, or Bustitown were packsack toters. Mrs. Reigh, the former 
Hulda Bloomquist, could also lay claim to this experience. The river 
was the highway for that settlement both summer and winter, but 
her homestead was a mile from the river. A sister from Cambridge 
visited her claim one winter, and Hulda met her. They got a ride 
with a neighbor to their trail, and there they unloaded a suitcase, a 
box of groceries, and fifty pounds of flour. The trackless snow was 
knee deep and while her sister carried the suitcase and groceries, 
Hulda dragged the flour sack behind her by pulling it by the “ears.” 

Though winter travel and the river gave relief from the packsack 
to some, no one was ever entirely free from packing. It might be 
used for blueberries, venison, fish, the mail, supplies, or even carry- 
ing children to parties, dances and entertainments, but male and 
female, young and old knew what it was like. ! 

This method of transportation continued on through the years of 
the Valley’s history. “Packing” was a term that changed to “hoofing” 
until “hiking” became the modern term. 

LeNora and Julia Coolen and Flora and Forrest Cochran estab- 
lished an early custom for school teachers. If they wanted to go 
some place, they walked. A walk to town and back was just a lark 
to them! 

When Myrtle Hensel and Alice Gustafson lived in Jake Hendrick- 
son’s cabin and wanted to go home week ends, they walked, just 
twelve miles and presto, they were there! 

The custom of women walking was furthered in 1918 by their 
Wearing of moccasins and mackinaws for sport wear. Children 
brought up in Bustitown thought nothing of the twelve mile walk 
to town, and for Alice, Olive, and Nora Guthrie, Dorene and Eliza- 
beth Knight, Laila and Bergit Anderson, this walking into town on 
mail day and back again in the afternoon was not work, but recre- 
ation. 
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And so, with this as an established rule, walking continued to be 
common practice, and when Ladies’ Aids, sewing circles, parties, and 
other clubs were organized, poor roads kept no one at home. 

' After the last settlement of 1916 which was chiefly in Bustitown, 
the roads were at their worst. No little-traveled paths remained, but 
all were churned up into hopeless chaos. Young mothers cleverly 
coped with the situation by strapping their children to their backs 
with towels thereby never missing an aid or other afternoon social 
gathering. 

A word of particular commendation should be given to the forti- 
tude of Jere Knight, Alden Aakhus, Gerald Anderson, and Clifford 
Guthrie as children. Just as in the days of the packsack there were 
the carriers and the carried to be considered. These four were prob- 
ably the most jostled and bounced children in the region, but their 
good natures permitted them to take the abuse with a smile. It 
wasn’t pleasant to be carried in towels to Aids only to be dropped 
to the floor in relief by the tired mothers who were lauded for their 
endurance, whereas the burdens received sly reference as to their 
weight or overweight. 

Could there be a psychological reaction to these early venturesome 
trips? Perhaps so, for Cliffort Guthrie was hardly of age before he 
began traveling the world over with the United States Navy. Ger- 
ald Anderson is an instructor of flying in the State of Washington. 
He and his wife flew home in 1941, and landed in the alfalfa field 
of his father’s first clearing, over which he had been carried so many 
times. Alden Aakhus by 1941 has twice crossed the continent, and is 
making his way in Los Angeles as an architect. Jere Knight is at 
the University of Minnesota working for his Doctor’s Degree in 
chemistry, and instructing in that department on his way up. Be- 
ing towel-packed evidently didn’t hurt them. 

One must not forget the strength and fortitude of Mrs. Shorack, 
whose husband died, leaving her alone with four children. She and_ 
her thirteen-year-old son, William, shared the carrying as well as the 
support of the family. On one occasion she carried a hundred 
pounds on her back for twelve miles from Bigfork to the river, 
by Torgrimson. Jor shoulder straps she used clothes line with 
grass tucked under to keep them from cutting. There she borrowed a 
boat and rowed to Deer Rapids, walked to Busti Lake, rowed across, 
and finished the two-mile walk to her home. Her son, William, | 
could tell of many similar experiences for the road was too poor 
for their oxen to be used in hauling. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


WATERWAYS 


Those who were fortunate enough to live near the river found 
traveling quite a different experience. A river as large as the Big- 
fork was bound to affect the lives in the community. 

The first signs of spring were in the groaning of the ice under the 
weight of the logs, the ring of the peavey, and the yodel of the log 
drivers. The summer brought evenings of boating when one could 
row up the stream some four miles just for the pleasure of drifting 
back at his leisure. The river then became the social gathering place, 
and a common sight throughout the whole history of the Valley was 
a boatful of young people singing among the tall dark shadowy trees, 
with a harmonica or accordion for accompaniment. Above them 
would be the galaxy of stars, rising moon, or drifting clouds; below 
them the whole panorama shone again in reflection. If the boat 
started out from the Bigfork landing, Joe Palmer was likely to be 
the musician with his violin, or Peter Evenson with his guitar. 

At the time of Charles Peterson’s wedding, the whole town sere- 
naded the bridal couple rowing to their cabin. 

Further down the stream, it might have been Martha Pederson 
Welte who furnished the music; for the little girl who had looked 
so skeptically at the rough country when coming in, found a full 
rich life and an early romance on the Bigfork River in store for her. 

Still further down the stream came “Washash Kanin” who pad- 
dled his canoe as silently as the chief who had named him. It 
might be Esther Hermanson, or Esther Knight as she later became, 
who sang into the perfect stillness of the evening in such a clear 
voice that listeners were not sure that they didn’t believe in forest 
spirits after all. 

A few years later and further down the stream, it was sure to 
be Tom Gunderson’s violin and Ole Anderson’s mouth organ doing 
the serenading. 

Here was matchless beauty as one steered his boat into a hovering 
mist, or headed for a moon lighted pathway. Such beauty enriched 
the lives of those who were a part of it. The shadows and trees on 
the banks made a border between sky and earth whose ever-changing 
shapes made interesting watching. The skilled paddlers had learned 
the Indian way of pushing their boats along without leaving noise 
or ripple. In this way they skimmed along for miles, enjoying the 
noises of the forest night. 

There was always the lonely hoot of the owl, the soft splash of 
the beaver as it slipped into the water, the snort of a deer, or the 
soft peep of a bird disturbed in its sleep. Steering the boat along 
the silvery way one could take complete respite from reality and 
Worries. The sweet scented and dew-laden mint grass, the woody 
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smell of water-soaked logs, that ‘“red-rusty” smell of drying 
baisam needles, and dried pine cones made the night fragrant. These 
evenings were beautiful symphonies, great operas that inspired one 
-as worship in a great cathedral might. 

This escape into enchantment was as big a reason for the evening 
rowers to take their guns and go “shining” for deer as was the need 
for more fresh meat. Not that they ever admitted it, even to them- 
selves. One can’t imagine Vic Knight, Orin Patrow, Nels Felstet. 
or Ed Hamilton setting out to take a moonlight row, solely for the © 
sake of enjoying the fairy ripples, or to escape from realism 
“Humph!” they would say, “it’s meat we want!’ And to prove it. 
they’d probably unload a big destructive gun at a pair of eyes on 
the river bank, thereby breaking into the silence and beauty of the 
night! But the facts remain, whether they will admit them or not. 
that one’s vision was broadened, one’s nature became more tolerant. 
life’s complexes were simplified, when one partook of this aesthetic 
beauty. 

While those who traveled along the road tied their horses to the 
hitching posts at Bigfork to await the M & R, the rowers came 
and tied their boats to the dock, ready to load them with provisions. 
Their problem was loading for balance. This done a horse blanket, 
gunnysack, or piece of tar paper was fastened over the more perish- 
able articles, for before these loads reached their destinations there 
was a long hard struggle ahead. After a meal at the Woodland 
Hotel, one last stroll past the stores to make sure nothing was for- 
gotten, and an exchange of a few more words with other proneers, 
to sort of put one more link in the bond between the communities, 
they went to their boats and started for their wilderness homes. 

This was far more difficult for those who lived upstream. Espe- 
cially was this true when the water was high and the current swift; 
but they soon learned to guide their boats into slack waters at the 
inside of the curves and only crossed the main channel at each bend. 


All of the settlers from Townships 61-25 and 62-25 went down- 
stream. The first five miles were simple enough. They steered into 


the main current and its swift flow along the deepest channel did 
half the work. 


They rowed past dark cedar swamps where the the underbrush 
was heavy, and dark shadows and gloom predominated. After a 
curve or two, the rower would come to banks that might rise to a 
high hill covered with imposing pines which made the rower feel 
that he and his were diminutive. Around another curve, and here 
sunny spruce trees might stretch out their branches, making a green 
wall for the river’s edge as far as one could see. And, so this 
changing scenery at every curve helped break the monotony for the 
rower as he pulled the oars in the creaking oarlocks, measuring his 
progress in even strokes. 

After five miles they came to Rice Rapids, and here was a severe 
test for the rower. The last ice age had left two miles of glacial 
drift across which the water had pushed its way, and in high water 
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it was seething, foaming and angry as it dashed over the granite 
boulders. | 

No geologist has as yet defined this particular spot, although D. E. 
Willard in his book “The Story of the North Star State,” does 
place it with the Pre-Cambrian region, that outcropping of the old- 
est of rock. Some day perhaps someone will decide it is part of 
the Ely Green Stone that caused all the trouble. To the early boat- 
men that was not important. The problem was how to get over it 
with the boat and load still right side up. It called for codrdination 
and quick thinking, good eyesight, and a keen memory of previous 
trips and their spills along with especially good balance. 

At this place women and children, if they were along were put to 
shore to follow Sam Torgerson’s trails past his shack. 

It worked best for two men to shoot the rapids; so the others 
got out and carried the mail, sugar, and any other valuable packages. 
The kerosene, flour, lard, and syrup pails, rolls of tar paper, pack- 
ages of nails, and so on, all were left to take their chances with the 


boat. 


The current rushed at them with terrific speed as they piloted the 
craft carefully between sharp rocks. It took many a quick thrust of 
the paddle, clever swinging this way and that, adept shoves on one 
side or the other, to save the boat from destruction. Much excite- 
ment there was while the contest continued, and there were glad 
shouts when the men won. As they went on, the slightest suggestion 
of a grating sound sent chills through their spines for the boat might 
become firmly lodged on a flat rock. It was a feat to get out of this 
predicament, and often it was necessary to work with the poles rath- 
er than the oars. Unexpectedly the boat might whirl in a merry-go- 
round fashion, and then without warning dart dangerously down 
_ the main channel aiming for the next curve. Then the cry of, “Hang 
on, Settler,” was uppermost in their minds and ears. 


It cost these homesteaders many a load of supplies landed at the 
bottom of the river before they learned to shoot the rapids with 
perfect timing and skill, but the experience was worth the price. To 
the younger ones it was a challenge greater than the winning of an 
All-American Football game. To get through without the loss of a 
roll of tar paper or getting the flour half soaked was considered 
success. 


Every river pioneer has a story to tell of his experiences. The 
people in Bustitown floated the lumber for their church downstream 
from John Peterson’s sawmill. Ole Lund, Andrew Anderson, and 
Albert Paulson had fastened the timber into a raft, but not securely 
enough for it broke apart in the rapids. The boards and planks 
were tossed in all directions and they had to wade and swim for 
hours to get their raft together again. Ole Boen and Tom Lovdahl, 
too, had to take their raft apart and carry board by board when they 
_were hauling building material for Mary Gunnutson’s house. 


It was the duty of those who walked around the trail to build a 
fire and have coffee ready at the end of the rapids. If evening was 
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coming on, a smudge was necessary, too, for the mosquitoes gave 
no one a chance to relax. The rest of the distance, perhaps five, 
seven, or ten miles, seemed easy in comparison to the past struggle. 


Hugo Zaiser was one of the early ones to raft goods down stream. 
He came with his brother, Art, and Vic Knight when they brought 
their household goods in 1902. Hugo had two companions about 
fourteen and fifteen years old, and the three boys were left to guard 
the goods as the men took two boatloads down the river from Smith 
Lake. The three boys liked adventure better than the boredom of 
playing guard. They themselves built a raft, loaded the goods on it, 
and shoved off to follow the men. After thirty hours they surprised 
the people by arriving safely with the goods at midnight, and so the 
problem of bringing in their supplies was solved. 

The settlers in Craig had more than their share of river hard- 
ships. Elmer Knotts and family had three rapids to cross. After the 
first, Rice Rapids, there were the Muldoon, and the Little Fork 
Rapids. Naturally it wasn’t a popular route for them to take, and 
probably was an explanation as to why Pat Kinney felt he ought to 
cut the trail through when he did. 


When the river trip was over and home landings reached, the 
job of carrying goods to the houses remained. Since many lived a 
ways from the river, the whole family would be called on to help. 
It was a back-breaking job, but they became used to it. Often it 
required two people to lift what one was to carry. 


At one time Albert Paulson carried a cookstove from the boat 
landing half a mile to his home, and dared not set it down for a rest 
because he couldn’t lift it to his shoulders again, alone. At another 
time he carried a packsack of groceries, a roll of tar paper, and a 
huge grindstone for four miles along a rough and poorly broken- 
trail along the river. Although the straps cut his shoulders unmerci- 
fully, he didn’t give up until he reached home. Of such stuff were 
those early pioneers made that their determination overcame all 
obstacles. 


By the time they were prosperous enough to buy outboard motors, 
river travel had become for pleasure only, for by that time roads 
were becoming more passable. 


A mile below the rapids, Robert Klockzine started a store in 
1903. He couldn’t have chosen a better location as far as the lower 
half of the Bigfork Valley was concerned. Now the boats could 
be tied at his dock, and the rapids avoided. When he started the 
Evergreen post office in 1908, he saved the settlers many a trip to 
Bigfork, for the job of getting the mail for the settlers north of 
Rice Rapids became the children’s task, just a matter of rowing six 
of seven miles upstream, and the current would carry them on their 
return trip. After that, lumber rafts with grain sacks, lime, kegs 
of nails, or heavy machinery, were the only things hauled from Big- 
fork by river. 


In their memories of river transportation, the Sante have yet 
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pictures of leaky boats and trouser legs and long flounced skirts, 
mopping about in the dirty water of the unbailed boats. 

But these pleasanter memories are ever so much dearer to their 
hearts. They loved the river and those who lived on its banks never 
wished for other locations. Never did they tire of the old “Wabash” 
song, which they twisted into their own version and sang: 


“In the foreground runs the roaring Bigfork River, 
Just past my little shanty built of logs, 

Here, contented I would live forever, 

With my wife, my babies and my dogs.” 


James Knight, Chief Busti’s favorite ““Washash Kanin,” has ex- 
pressed the thoughts of many pioneers in his poem, entitled: 


MY LOG CABIN 


“Give me a cabin built of logs, 
Four walls of hand-hewn pine, 
With a roof of river cedar, 

To shelter me and mine. 


I’ll build on the bank of a sky-blue stream, 
Where the wavelets rise and fall, 
Where the pines are softly whispering 
And the lonely wild fowls call. 


I’ll have a little pal in this cabin of mine, 
Faithful, kind, and sweet, 
Together we'll share our labors and joys, 
Together our sorrows we'll meet. 


T’ll build my cabin cozy and warm, 
Life’s full span ’twill last, 
Side by side by the glowing hearth, 
We'll defy each winter’s blast. 


No call have the sails of distant seas, 
No urge have foreign lands, 
Nor care I for a city dwelling 
Built by modern hands. 


Just give me a cabin built of logs, 
Four walls of hand-hewn pine, 
With a roof of river cedar, 
To shelter me and mine.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


EARLY LOGGING 


The pine trees, growing thickly together, stood in solemn grandeur. 
They covered miles and miles of land and their abundance enticed 
the loggers like the lure of gold. Life must not slip by without a 
chance to slash into them. Because of the nature of the woodsman, 
they craved the bustle of industry, the sweet song of the sawmill, 
the fresh odor of new wood, the ring of canthooks and chains. And 
so they plunged into it. Camps grew, roads were laid out, crews 
hired, and industry flourished. 

All this was in 1900, and lumber companies were well organized. 
People of the Valley saw these camps, visited them, homesteaded 
about them, came into the country with the crews, entertained the 
jacks and let their daughters marry them. 

But, since the most enticing days and the ones we long to recap- 

ture, are those which we cannot reach, the old logging days before 
1900, as far back as the year 1870 are the days we long to pry back 
into. However, it is a closed past with only small crevices for us 
to peer through, and peering, we see glimpses of a wooded world, 
where men with big dreams built their lives on daring deeds. These 
peeps are only bits of what those days really were, and from them we 
must reconstruct a more complete mental picture. 

The greatest evidences of previous logging were the sawed-off 
_ pine stumps, already decayed and moss-fringed when the early set- 
tlers first entered. It was quite natural that more and more Paul 
Bunyan stories should grow as the 1900 lumbermen stumbled onto » 
these old landmarks, stumps larger than they had ever cut, so 
plainly shouting the secrets of the old logging days. 

When the early adventure seekers came through in i880, they 
spread the news about of the wonderful pine woods. The U. S. 
Government let contracts for its survey through the surveyor-gener- 
al’s office in St. Paul and these surveyors were the first to find evi- 
dences of former lumbering. 

Of course the first timber taken, had been stolen—though the 
loggers probably didn’t consider it a theft. Their logic may have 
been that it belonged to their government, and because it lay unex- 
plored, it was going to waste. Evidence seems to point to men coming 
in with small crews and cutting the pine which could have been 
dray-hauled to the river banks. It was then floated down the river 
and sawed at a mill at Rat Portage on the Canadian side of the 
Rainy River. The lumber was hauled to Winnipeg by raft and 
steamboat. Tew records remain to prove the credibility of these 
statements, but the moss-covered stumps that the early people found 
tell a big tale of their own. 

As the years advanced, the early 1900 settlers found the old Sitts 
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camp at Battle Creek, and a sign that said very clearly, “J. Sitts 
Camp, 1888.” The story goes that this man cruised for the Rat 
Portage Company of Canada back in the early ’80’s. He bought tim- 
ber and had it logged into Deer Lake. Then he quit the company 
and wanted to charge them for sluicing or driving these logs down 
Deer Creek on which he had had a dam built. This developed into 
quite a struggle, but the company, after refusing to pay such an un- 
reasonable demand, built a dam lower down on the creek, thereby 
making Sitts’ dam useless. These were called “upper” and “lower” 
dams by all the sucker fishermen of the pioneer days, for though 
the dams were left open after the company had moved on, the 
structures stood as reminders of the tale. 

The lower dam ruined Sitts’ plans, but he had others. He filed a 
mineral claim along the creek above the company’s dam, and this 
prevented them from flooding his land. In this way he won the 
argument and they paid him for the sluicing. 

Later, Sitts went logging east of Deer Lake. This time he had 
partners. His was one of the camps that broke out with black small- 
pox in 1882 when Chief Busti came to their aid. 


~ When people first sailed down the Bigfork River, they saw the 
old camp at Klondyke Landing, in Township 61, Range 25, a short 
distance from Vic Knight’s home. The date of its operation is placed 
in the early ’80’s. This date was arrived at, on examining the old 
tote-road that branched off the Brush Shanty Trail, that had been 
used from Aitkin to Rice River, passing through what is now Scenic 
Park and leading to the site of Klondyke Camp. 


The buildings stood on the edge of that phenomenal green stone 
ledge of the Pre-Cambrian formation that runs like a wall through 
much of this territory. A spring was near at hand. The camp itself 
was very well made—to this all the settlers agree, although Hugo 
Zaiser gives the best account of it, for no one but a boy in his early 
’teens is better qualified to explore an old deserted camp. He says 
that it was as fine a log camp as he. has ever seen, and Hugo, who 
has worked for the State Iorest Department for many years, is an 
authority on camps. 

Among the first organized lumber companies to operate in the 
Bigfork River Valley, some fifty years ago, was the Rat Portage 
Lumber Company. They had contracts for “ship timber” to be ex- 
ported to England. They cut down the finest white pine in the town- 
‘ship east of Bustitown and hewed it flat on two sides, so it would 
store in the holds of ships without loss of space. This timber had 
to be perfectly sound, at least a foot across forty feet from the 
stump, and only white pine could be used. Mr. D. C. Cameron, now 
living in Hibbing, worked on that job in the woods. 

Another early lumber company was the Kehln and Deary Com- 
pany, although most of their operations were south and east of the 
Valley. ; 

The Keewatin (also spelled Keewaydin) Timber Company bought 
timber along the Bigfork River. Jim McPherson was their super- 
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intendent for many years. They were there in 1890, and were the 
first to put dams in Rice River for control of log driving. 

The Shevlin interests appeared on the river around the turn of the 
century, and operated under several corporate names, including: 
Shevlin-Mathieu, Shevlin-Carpenter, Carpenter-Lamb and others. 
Duncan M. Price was their logging superintendent for a long time. 

The Itasca Lumber Company operated from Deer River on up 
the M & R Railway. W. C. LaCroix was superintendent of this 
company as well as superintendent of the railway. At one time 
Charles Gunderson, later County Sheriff, operated one of their 
camps. ‘ 

The Backus-Brooks Logging Company began operations at about 
the same time as the Shevlin Lumber Company did. Later they 
purchased all the Shevlin interests in the Itasca and Koochiching 
Counties, and became the International Lumber Company which is 
still in existence. It is a subsidiary of the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company. The depression put it into the hands of the re- 
ceivers for several years, and after the death of Mr. Backus, Judge 
Nordby ruled (after some controversy) that receivers Robinson 
and Joffray, with three other friends from the east, should be 
owners. 

The Namakan Lumber Company was a Shevlin Corporation, espe- 
cially formed to handle the pine from Busticoggan’s region. Ross 
Slack was their chief agent for buying from farmers. 


As the years of logging went by, more and more concerns for 
purchasing timber from the settlers appeared, including The Engler 
Lumber Company with mills at Spooner; The Duluth Log Company 
with mills at Big Falls; White Cedar Company; Deer River Lum- 
ber Company; Rathborn, Hare, and Ridgway; Martin Brothers of 
Duluth, as well as individuals like “Haywire O’Connell” and H. E. 
Limdhl. 


Local markets were furnished by James Reid in 1911, with yards 
at Craig and Bigfork. _ 


Logging in the Bigfork Valley was at its height from 1906 to 
1920. Those were the years that the lumberman was king, ruling 
over a region that bustled with activity at his command. There were 
company camps, home camps, large and small with ‘“shack-camps” 
for piece-workers scattered about. It was an army with weapons 
of axe, saw, and canthook and war was waged against any fine 
stand of timber. The destruction was terrific, and the land emerged 
from it charred and burned with but few young trees spared here 
and there. A few wooded sections still stood, but the spruce and 
pine were gone. 

Terrific destruction, but great the joy and the profits while it 
lasted! Like a conquering army fighting for victory, the loggers 
marched through years of broad enterprise, big checks, high-spirited 
hilarity, close co6peration and freedom from the conventions with 
no thought of the following period of reconstruction. 

It was an age to be stored away in the mind, making the partici- 
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pants one age richer in memories; but an era that left the surface 
of the country in a scarred and pitiable condition. ‘ 
A. I. Nelson, a pioneer, wrote a poem that depicts this era: 


“In solemn splendor giant pine trees grew 
’ Along the Bigfork River’s winding shore, 
No human sound their ancient stillness knew 
Save stealthy dip of passing Indian’s oar. 


The turning of the century’s busy year 

Beheld the logger’s and the cruiser’s tread 
Then changed the stillness—came the pioneer, 
And with his hewing—sawing, silence fled.” 
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CHAPTER XX 


CAMP LIFE 


Besides strength, endurance and skill, it took no particular type 
of man to work in the woods or fill the role of lumberjack. Men 
came from Norway, Sweden, Ireland, Germany, France, Scotland, 
and Finland to find employment among the pines. The homesteaders, 
with no chores at home, or the sons of the homesteaders, 
earned much of their money at camps in the woods. Sons of the 
farmers from the prairie regions found winter employment there. 
Men finding work in the factories stifling, or needing an outdoor job 
for their health’s sake, came to the northwoods. Strong men found 
here a challenge to their strength, but those of slighter build were 
equally acceptable. 

Long before the Bigfork Valley had been discovered, the lumber- 
jack had become a colorful type in America. The qualities usually 
attributed to him were: strength, endurance, valiance, skill with the 
axe, good humor and an unlimited capacity for consuming liquor. 
There were of course, many who filled this description. The real 
lumberjack was the one who chose tie-making, hauling or loading 
as his line, and these followed the camps all winter. Their summers 
were spent on the river drives, on other lumbering jobs, or waiting 
for the camps to reopen. Some had followed the forest line as it 
moved northward from the Wisconsin woods. They did much to 
establish the customs and codes of the woods and set a pace for 
the others. 

Scandinavians were more numerous in the Bigfork Valley than 
were any other nationalities. Many came directly from Norway or 
Sweden where they had swung a good axe, and were sure that the 
“yacks” they had heard so much about would have to be superb 
fellows if they could outdo them. 

The accepted fashion in “jacks’” clothing was, pants of plaid or 
grey woolen cloth, a many-colored plaid or striped shirt, a short 
woolen jacket (after 1910 the word mackinaw was popular), rubber 
shoes with leather tops and many socks of different colors. Hel- 
met-shaped woolen caps with a topknot covered their heads. Woolen 
mittens were fitted inside the leather ones. It took the greater part 
of their summer’s earnings to rig up for winter! | 

When they had donned these outfits, and had worked in them 
long enough to acquire the natural “jack” swagger, had raised a 
good crop of whiskers, they began to look much alike. A new work- 
er aspired to fit into the accepted description of the “jack” as quick- 
ly as possible, and he soon began to like his camp home. 

The usual camp was buzzing with activity, men calling orders and 
each intent on his own job. The yard was crowded with sleighs 
Standing about to be repaired, bunks to be loaded, water-tanks drip- 
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ping long icicles, chains, tools; things of all descriptions were there, 
for a lumber camp must be complete within itself. 

The sites were close to rivers, lakes or creeks and were well sur- 
rounded by trees. Winter made the long buildings snug and beauti- 
ful with layer upon layer of snow. It lay on the roofs and on the 
banking that reached the sills of the small windows. Huge icicles 
hung like crystal pillars from roof to ground. 

There were usually three buildings | in a row, facing two or three 
others, and between them was a well-trodden, icy yard. The cook- 
shack, bunkhouse, supply room, office, stables and probably a hay 
shed or feed house made up the rest of the camp. 


The lumberjacks enjoyed their bunkhouse life. 


When new men came to work, they were first ushered into the 
bunkhouse, and if there was sunshine on the snow outdoors, they 
would feel that they had entered a tunnel. Becoming accustomed to 
the lack of light, they would look about at the bunks along the 
walls and wonder which 4” by 6” spot would be their private proper- 
ty for the next few months. The bunks were lined up in double- 
deck fashion on both sides of the room. A long plank laid in front 
of the lower ones was known as the deacon seat. There was usually 
a rough shelf on the wall above each bed. 

These shelves and the space under the lower bunks revealed a 
good deal of the individual’s personality. Pipes, tobacco, and snuff. 
on some, or magazines, a deck of cards, a mouth organ, a knife, a 
bottle of liniment and salves on others. A few decorated the walls 
beside their bunks with colored pictures cut from magazines or 
calendars. | 
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At five o’clock in the morning the bull cook was there to route 
them out. An old Lumberjack song goes: 


. “So early in the morning 

You can hear the bull cook shout 

“Get up, you lazy beggars 
It’s time for you to roll out. 


7 -9F. 


And “roll out” they did—and in a hurry too, for they wanted their 
own socks and craved no dirty tricks unless it was they who played 
them. They pulled on their many socks, now dried and stiff from 
yesterday’s sweat and snow. Some groaned over aching joints, some 
swore lustily, but all were in a hurry. 

They crowded into the cook shanty, where the only sounds were 
the gulping of pancakes or the drawing-in of hot coffee. 


Good teamsters were needed to haul the huge loads of logs to the river. 


The camps offered many jobs to those seeking them. The team- 
sters who hauled logs had the most responsible one. At four in the 
morning they had to be up to feed their horses, judge how much 
they could haul, order more ice for the roads or more hay for the 
slopes, because hauling a heavy load out on the river or lake could 
be dangerous. Once the load got away from him, sliding down a 
hill, there was no stopping it, and danger to horses and driver was 
great. Mr. Guthrie met his death that way in 1910, as did several 
other teamsters. 

The cutting crew was probably the next in rank. After gashing 
the tree on the side it was to fall on, two men took a cross-cut saw 
and speedily, as though they were racing against time, they sawed ’til 
the tree began to sway. Then, with a shout of “Timber!” for all who 
might be in the way, they pulled the saw out and the giant tree fell 
with a crash, crushing its own branches as well as everything else 
in its way. Then they loped off the branches and the trunk was 
sawed into logs. 7 

The skidders hooked iron tongs to the ends of the logs and snaked 
them out among the trees to a skidway. There, loaders rolled them 
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into huge piles or skidways. The road-monkey was the man who 
kept the road in order. The swampers cut paths to mark the gen- 
eral direction of the cutting. The foreman (called the Big Push) or 
his helpers (called straw-bosses) were here, there, and everywhere, 
directing and suggesting. 

As the logging industry advanced, large loaders with a pulley sys- 
tem were used, but in the old days logs were rolled up with a 
loading line called a parbuckle. A line with a swamphook at the 
end was thrown over a log, then a man ran up and drove the hook 
into another log on the sleigh. The team on the other side of the 
load pulled, and the log rolled up the loading bar onto the load. 
“Skyhooking,” they called it when they stacked the logs high qpeD 
the load. 

If the crew was out too far to return to the camp for the noon 
meal, it was sent out to them. They gathered around a huge fire. 
spit out their Copenhagen, and tried to gobble the food down be- 
fore it froze. The temperature was often 30° below and tea in a tin 
cup at 30° below doesn’t stay hot long. 

But they worked on, for it was part of the game to work with all 
their strength, proving themselves good men, strong and skillful, 
and coming in dead tired at night. 

Camplife was pretty much a routine. At about five o’clock in the 
afternoon the Bull Cook opened the bunkhouse door with a kick of 
his foot, and brought in an armload of wood. He stoked a large 
barrel of a stove in the center of the room, opened the dampers and 
let the fire roar until the sides were red. By dark, the jacks trooped . 
in, stiff with cold, tired, hungry and with snowfilled clothes. 

A commotion always followed, shuffling, quarreling, bantering, an 
_ occasional laugh, but more often an oath, for few were in a mood 
at this hour for raillery nor for having their patience tried by being 
pushed about. 

The room, after all the wet, woolen clothes were hung up to dry, 
took on the appearance of a Finnish bathhouse. Steam rose from 
frozen mitts, socks, trousers and caps, emitting a stifling odor which 
when mingled with perspiration, tobacco juice, old bunks with hay 
mattresses, could find no equal elsewhere in the world. 

There was both time and opportunity to wash up before supper, 
and most of them did so, dipping water from a huge barrel into tin 
pans in a wooden sink. The water was drained off through a pipe 
in the wall. “Mulligan slide” the drain was called in the kitchen, 
and in this room, it was known as the “bunkhouse slide.” 


_ When the dinner horn sounded, the bunkhouse was emptied in a 
moment, but the cookshack was one place where order reigned. 

A big sign “NO TALKING” was nailed conspicuously over the 
table and the rule was seldom broken. They were too busy to visit 
anyway. They loaded their tin plates with mounds of potatoes and 
moose meat (killed by the camp hunter, Art LaPort, if it was a 
Namakan Lumber Camp). They scooped up big helpings of beans, 
spreading a heavy coating of red catsup over them. They reached 
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for oleomargarine to put on thick slabs of bread, and washed it all 
down with strong tea or coffee into which they had stirred condensed 
milk. Then they finished with enormous cuts of dried apple pie, 
and cookies the size of saucers—and more coffee. No one ever asked 
to have anything passed. Each man learned to do his own reaching, 
loading and feeding. 

When they were finally stuffed to capacity, they stepped over the 
rough benches they sat on, and filed slowly back to the bunkhouse. 

Now, fed, warmed, and with thoughts of a good night’s sleep 
ahead, they enjoyed the luxury of a few hours of relaxation, to 
smoke a pipe, play cards or just to curl up in the bunk and watch 
to see what the evening would bring forth in the way of entertain- 
ment. This was the time of day when the greenhorns were ini- 
tiated, and many were the tricks worked up by the old-timers. 

Or if something had happened to give rise to a story and the 
mood for narration was upon them, the more loquacious ones took 
the floor. The timid ones sat with their backs against the walls of 
their bunks, their thoughts following in the realms of the story- 
teller’s imagination. Smoke from their pipes mixed with the steam 
about the stove and soon a haze filled the room and quite obliterated 
the dirty rafters, the dusty corners, the cobwebbed window frames, 
creating an enchanted world, most desirable to them. Out of this 
haze drifted the narrator’s voice, the story taking on a more mystical 
tone because of the setting in which it was told. 

One yarn led to another, and retold tales were often twice en- 
joyed, first as the original, then for watching its growth as it was 
respun, with bits added here and there by the others, if the story- 
teller proved too conservative. 

However, it wasn’t long before they turned in for the night. 
Crawling into the muzzle loaders, they called it. As they did every- 
thing else to extremes, so, too, with their sleeping. Completely re- 
laxed, they breathed in the stagnant air with gulps and wheezes, and 
blew it out with relaxed cheeks and jaws. 

To be sure the camps were ventilated. A small window in the roof 
was raised to allow foul air to escape, and fresh air came in with an 
occasionally opened door. They had little desire for more air than 
_that, for they breathed in the fresh air all day long, and their healthy 
condition proved that they really didn’t need more. 

Each evening was apt to be much different from the others. 
There might be a good poker game in the corner which sometimes 
ended in a fight. And how everyone looked forward to a good fight! 
Or a good singing voice might be discovered in the group and then 
they listened to ballads of other famous lumberjacks’ feats. 

On Saturday nights they relaxed completely with thoughts of no 
work on the morrow. There were always some resourceful ones to 
lead the evening’s entertainment. It was often a cry of ‘Strom up 
your fiddle, Joe! We’re havin’ a dance tonight. Get your towels, 
ladies! Come on Norsky!’’ And a foreigner would be pulled up 
from where he set on the deacon seat and transformed into a lady 
by having a towel draped tightly about his loins. 
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The dancers stamped their feet on the uneven floor, circled about 
their partners, and put on a performance that would have fascinated 
any audience. As it was, the rest of the crew sat up in its “bunks, 
propped on their elbows, shouting advice to the “ladies.” 

When the fiddler gave out, an accordion took his place. Some- 
times some really good music was heard in the camps. More often 
though they had to be satisfied with less—mouth organs were popu- 
lar when nothing else was available. 

Sunday was mending and general repair day. Big patches were 
sewn onto shirts, pants and jackets, stockings were darned and har- 
ness mended. New woolen pants were taken to the block and axed 
off to the desired length. It was washday, too, and huge tubs of boil- 
ing hot water were brought out and clothes were doused regardless 
of shrinkage or fading, for only in this way could the vermin be 
killed. Then they were hung out to freeze dry in hopes that any lice 
that hadn’t been boiled would freeze to death. 

Occasionally, the jacks would be inspired to wash their hair, and 
give each other haircuts. Especially was this true if they planned to 
attend some settlers’ gathering, for then they wanted to look their 
best. | 

But no two week ends were the same. If one Saturday went by 
peacefully, with no brawls or fights, then life became monotonous 
and ideas began to brew. If a greenhorn appeared at such a ripe 
moment, there was no telling what might happen. John McDonald 
earned his name “Jack-horse” by arriving at a camp and being told 
that the logs were carried to the lake on the men’s backs. 

“Any good man can carry these logs,” the leader said, and John 
dragged a 400 lb. log to the lake, straining every muscle to do so, 
only to learn that they were making game of him. When he did 
catch on it was the pranksters turn to run, but the nickname stayed 
with him. 

Of course, so far from authority lawless brawls were not un- 
common. Some few of the Bigfork Valley camps had fights in their 
day that resulted in several deaths. Big “Jack-horse” was one of 
them. By mistake he got the bullets from the guns of two Finlanders 
who intended them for a bartender who had robbed them of their 
money. hal 

The most horrifying happening was perhaps that of “Sour Dough 
Joe.” He was cook at one of the early camps between Big Deer 
Lake and Bear River. He was taken ill and died in camp. The mem- 
bers of the crew did not bother to get a coffin, but put his remains in 
a pork barrel for burial. In order to get the entire body into the 
barrel, it was necessary to cut the limbs off and push the pieces in 
with the rest of it. 

A rough tombstone was hewn out of a pine log and placed at the 
head of his grave which they dug under a small pine. On this slab 
was inscribed the following words: 


“Here lies Sour Dough Joe 
If he don’t kick, the tree will grow.” 
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According to Mansel Saunders, who knows the place, the tree is to- 
day a nice big pine measuring four feet in diameter at the base. 

The logging companies were always being accused of stealing the 
timber. Even when they could show proof that they had legally bid 
for timber-cutting on the reservations, or had purchased it from the 
homesteaders, it mattered not, for a lumber company was supposed 
to be dishonest as far as the settlers were concerned. Somewhere 
they had gotten that reputation and it was never quite broken down. 

Then, too, the chiefs who managed the companies’ holdings were 
thought to be dishonest. They sold out their companies for their 
own gains, some said. ; 

The homesteaders had the worst reputation of all. In selling to 
the companies, they were accused of bribing the scaler to ignore the 
heaps of poor balsam logs sunk beneath the ice or covered with a 
layer of good spruce. 

And among the saloon keepers, there was much rivalry to see who 
could get the most trade, so that they constantly stirred up trouble. 
Sometimes the settlers were involved, as well as scalers, cruisers, 
foremen, deputy sheriffs, rangers, trappers and hunters. 

Probably the biggest controversy was between the logging 
superintendents or their jobbers and the settlers. Some of these men 
must have been honest, but no one could be sure as to who was and 
who wasn’t. The scraps started chiefly among the intoxicated ones, 
and because there was little time for adjustments, due to rapid prog- 
ress and the many changes in the pioneer region, they were carried 
on. | 
Certainly none was entirely to blame. No finer individual lived 
than Mr. E. W. Backus. He was ambitious and a dreamer 
. of big things to come, both of which are good qualities, and at no 
time did he intend that his business should bring harm to anyone 
else. He built up an empire of lumbering involving thousands of 
men. 

Backus was a tall, handsome man, with merry blue eyes, heavy 
brows and large hands that suited his great frame well. They were 
the hands of a big executive, and in every way he looked what he 
was, a leader of men. He led them well, his paper mills and his 
lumbering enterprises were all well managed and they grew. But 
his dreams were too great for realization in the depression that came 
along in 1933, and his holdings went into receivership and were his 
no more. He died, a brokenhearted man with his life’s work a 
seeming failure. But he left behind him the record of an honest man 
who put implicit trust in his fellow man. 

_ And that there were honest scalers too is proven by the promotion 

of Mike Thornton who is now in charge of the office of Surveyor 
General of Logs and Lumber in St. Paul. At one time he was in 
the midst of activities in the Bigfork and Deer River regions, first as 
State Scaler, later as timber estimator for the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Company. 

And certainly the settler-farmers of the last frontier were honest. 
Their entire lives had called for the highest attributes of mankind, 
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and those who know them best will vouch for their integrity. So, 
probably the tales of conflict that arose from dishonesty were but the 
natural outgrowth of adjustment in a new country and of martyrs 
lost in the cause of progress. Probably a comforting thought 1s that 
even the martyrs had a good time while the struggle lasted. 

The camp workers were very friendly to the settlers, in fact, set- 
tlers were often camp workers and jacks became settlers, so they 
had much in common. Some of the jacks attended the settler’s dances 
and sometimes took part in their socials, spending their money free- 
ly. The camps added much to the frontier towns by brightening 
their streets with gayly colored clothes, and livening them with lusty 
voices and ringing tools. The lumbering industry brought in many 
people who stayed on. Joe Palmer came in with the drive, Alfred 
Seigel with the sawmill, Gus Syka started as a trapper and later 
became a taxidermist. 

When the tote teamsters were delivering the annual spring sup- 
plies to the different camps, many of the settlers living near the 
roads found occasion to be grateful to them for “accidentally on 
purpose” losing a small supply of provisions. Probably the teamster 
did this in return for a cup of hot coffee, a glimpse into a cheery 
kitchen or scrubbed cabin, or a friendly chat with a woman in a 
clean starched apron, all of which was a welcome change from the 
rough life of the camp. 

The relationship between camps and settlers is best shown be their 
manner of entrance into the country. Farm Camp became a regular 
hotel, and Angus McDonald, who was in charge, became the set- 
tlers’ first friend. When logging ceased around Farm Camp the 
company kept it open for a “half-way” place for the tote teams and 
_ any other travelers. 

Henry McNearney was left in charge and lived there alone with 
his dog. He became a congenial host to all the settlers and their 
children. Farm Camp was located on the bank of a beautifully 
wooded creek, and as the successive seasons covered the scars of 
logging with trees and shrubs, the place looked ideally inviting and 
all Bigfork residents visited it from time to time. 
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CHAPTER XXI . 


LOGGING AT HOME 


Much has been said and written about lumber companies and 
their operations, but not so much about logging done by the set- 
tlers. This was an industry apart from any other and called for 
the greatest logging resourcefulness. 

The homesteaders whose lands were on the river were mighty 
fortunate for then it was but a short way for oxen or horses to 
drag the logs over the snow to a skidway on the bank. 

For those farther inland, a logging road had to be cut. These 
openings began to connect one section with another and so served 
several purposes. 

The first ones went at it gradually, for the forest looked inex- 
haustible. But, nevertheless, the timber was doomed. Mr. Backus, 
on a moonlight night, had seen the International Falls and had a 
vision of a large lumber mill that would consume whatever the 
Bigfork River could carry to it in the way of logs. The settlers’ 
passions for immediate gain were stirred into action, and once 
stirred, knew no bounds. 

They plundered and destroyed, knowing in their minds that it 

was a waste, but closing those minds to it, they enjoyed the mas- 
sacre. They justified their actions with words that said, “—for 
agricultural purposes,” even though they knew that all logged-off 
land grew up again in fire-weeds or poplar trees. 
_ They equipped themselves with logging sleighs, skidding chains, 
canthooks and cross-cut saws. They sent to their old farming 
neighborhood for acquaintances to come and work for them. They 
set up miniature camps on their own homesteads, modeled after 
the large ones. They hired sawers, skidders, combination road- 
monkeys and swampers and usually did their own hauling. 

Later it became a sort of survival of the fittest in the game, 
for he who could best manage with whatever resources he had, would 
be able to expand in a year or two, buy timber from the others, 
enlarge his camp, and in time become a big logger. 

The years of greatest destruction of the forests were from 1909 
to 1912, tapering off until 1920. The fall of 1909 brought many 
buyers from different lumber companies, the foremost of which 
was the Namakan. Bargains were made and the stamphammers, 
representing the company and region were dealt out. 

Then the excitement began. The woods rang all day long 
with warning calls of “Timber,” encouraging cries of “‘Jo-heaver,” 
and shrill cries from the teamsters. 

A fragrant, pitchy smell filled the air, penetrating into the houses 
left to the family for living quarters, as well as into the loggers’ 
camps. 

After fifty years of logging, the Bigfork Valley has very little 
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timber left. But here and there some was saved; this belongs 
either to the state or to the International Lumber Company, ya 
was the former Backus and Brooks Co. 

Some of the present logging concerns are an outgrowth of ane 

“settler” loggers. 

The International Lumber Company does all its logging through 
“jobbers” at present. George Pool is one of the best-known log- 
gers. His greatest logging days were between 1918 and 1924. He 
employed around five hundred men. Mike and Len Rahier logged 
for him during that time. 

N. W. Phillip, J. A. Anderson, Carl Dahlberg. Art Rajala, Syd 
Williams, James Knight and Gust Westvick are the modern- -day 
loggers of the Valley. 

Camps are now much improved. They are well lighted and 
ventilated and have spring beds. A bathhouse is provided and 
sanitary rules observed. 

Only a few of the old-time lumberjacks remain, but not all are 
gone; not as long as Ole Boen continues to swing a mean axe, 
polishing off ties and piling up pulpwood sticks. Boen held the 
country’s record in both speed and endurance with ties and at pres- 
ent with pulpwood also. In the summer he goes to his cottage on 
the river, where he raises strawberries. 

Gust Westvick is probably the best example of a modern logger 
who started in a small way and expanded year by year. His first 
logging job was on a 40-acre strip of timber. This job com- 
pleted, he continued, his camps and territory growing larger 
year by year. 

His is now a C. I. O. camp, abiding by that Union’s regulations. 
All grievances must be brought to him, and no two jacks are per- 
mitted to “fight it out’ as in the old days. 

All logging operations have changed. “Buck and Bright” do no 
more skidding, instead, small tractors are brought in for that pur- 
pose. Gasoline “jammers” do the loading and the trucks that carry 
the logs out of the woods, travel on well-kept graveled roads. 

Tom Holmes is a former lumberjack who now owns an oil station 
‘and one of the cleanest eating places in Northern Minnesota. Mrs. 
Holmes serves the food and Tommy can often be induced to tell 
some of the old-time stories. 

Happy-Jim Rahier and Fred Schlup are retired lumberjacks liv- 
ing in Effie. These four call themselves Jacks, but if the term were 
applied to everyone who had worked in a camp at sometime during 
his sojourn in the Valley, there would be few who could not claim 
the title. 

Stamphammer making was quite an industry in the busiest years 
of logging. Each company had its own, and they used different 
markings for certain regions in that particular year. Mike Thorn- 
ton, of the Surveyor General of Logs and Lumber office in St. Paul 
has some interesting books in which all the marks are recorded. The 
following are just a few samples of those the Bigfork people used 
to stamp their logs before they were hauled to the river. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


DRIVE 


When a powerful stream of water comes pushing its way through 
dense, pine-studded areas, it looks as if in the Great Plan, it were 
intended for a highway to carry out these same pines to a world 
waiting to use them. Everything in the Bigfork Valley pointed 
towards lumbering. A tree could so easily be cut into logs, rolled 
into the river and carried to the mills. 

No one could be expected to practice conservation in the midst 
of such inviting surroundings, and in the Bigfork Valley, ne one 
did. 

The river now meanders sluggishly between scarred, broken 
banks, through a region of burnings, stumps, fields and a second 
growth of trees; an undisputed evidence of past struggle. 

Every spring in the old lumbering days, this river was forced 
to carry out pines that had grown on its banks for centuries. Then 
came a demand for spruce and tamarack, for railroad ties, and 
pulpsticks for the paper mills. The river carried these out, but 
seemingly unwilling, always, it balked and reared like an untamed 
animal. It dashed the logs into huge jams and pushed them into 
piles that locked themselves together with seeming permanence. It 
whirled big pine logs around like cartwheels and made the drivers 
lose their balance. It caught at the smaller logs, pinning them to 
the bottom. ‘‘Dead-heads’” the drivers called them, and gave up 
trying to loosen them. It put forth hazards wherever it could, 
splashing, roaring, frothing, seething, like an angered animal, 
fighting to the end unconquered, but scarred beyond recognition. 

Much timber was hauled out of the Valley by train, for that 
was the purpose of the M. & R. Railroad. The Jumbo Russell 
Railroad Company made engines for them, to be used expressly for 
logging. The 16-ft. log bunks were later out-lawed, but even the 
14-ft. ones could haul a great many logs at one time. The loads 
averaged from 8,000 to 10,000 ft. 

However, the bulk of the timber from these townships was 
landed on the river banks, where the transportation was cheaper 
and the sawmills were at the end of the stream ready to consume 
them. 3 
The logs hauled to the river on big sleighs, were rolled into 
immense piles parallel with the river. A high bank, called High 
Landing was much preferred, for then the crew needed but to give 
the logs a right start, and they would roll down hill, gaining 
momentum as they went, and shoot so far out into the stream that 
the first were well on their way when the others reached the water. 
By the time the last ones rolled in, the bank resembled a poorly 
ploughed field. 
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DRIVE AVE 


Some were loaded on the ice in winter and were ready to float 
with the first spring breakup. 

It took much skill and nerve to be a “river pig” or “driver” 
and many lumberjacks spent their summers that way. Probably in 
no other branch of lumbering was such speed, coolness and daring 
needed. ; 

The years 1908 to 1912 were outstanding in the Bigfork River 
Valley as to the amount of lumber taken out. The river, from 
Bowstring Lake to Rainy River was filled with floating logs, with 
others on the shore waiting to be rolled in. 
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In front of the Wanagan, having their lunch, are Pete Harrington, Ed Ham- 

ilton, Ross Slack, the walking boss, Ace McLean, Harry Green, the cook, 

Bob Pederson, and three strangers. Behind them on the plank are Ed 
Schultis, Vic Lofgren, and Joe Danielson. 


With such a floating mass of huge logs, speeding, jamming, 
pushing, tangling, the drive became the chief interest of Northern 
Minnesota. 

Many lumber companies had their logs landed on the river. 
The foremost ones were Engler, Namakan, and Backus and 
Brooks. For many years the companies cooperated, taking logs 
from all the companies to the Rainy River, which was the great 
sorting place. Here some were hoisted and sent by rail to Inter- 
national Falls and others were floated on down river. 

The drivers were signed up for work early in the spring. Some 
of the regular jacks followed the logs they had cut clear to the mill. 
Many did not for the life of a driver was anything but comfortable. 

At four o’clock in the morning they would be routed out of bed 
by the bull cook. If they were regular river pigs, or old-timers, 
(those who knew how to spin logs, crack jams, and were expected 
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to stay by for the whole drive) they slept in the floating bunkhouse, 
called the sleeping-wanagan. If they were greenhorns, untried and 
uncertain, they were called “bank-beavers.” In a large drive there 
was not room for all in the wanagan and the latter slept in tents 
along the shore. 

In either case, they rose in the morning to pull on wet shoes over 
dry socks. Because their feet were swollen from constant soaking, 
the dry socks in the wet shoes made their toes curl and it took an 
hour or two of walking about, before they could hop about naturally 
again. Sometimes the bank-beavers had to put their boots under- 
neath their pillows at night to keep them from freezing stiff. 

The bunk-wanagan resembled the camp bunkhouse with its two- 
deck bunks, stove and little else; except that they were smaller, 
usually housing 30 to 40 men. Charles Lofgren built many of the 
Bigfork Valley wanagans. Constructed to float, they were of light 
lumber, covered with tar paper. At one end was a platform, wide 
eridugh for several men to stand, and from this the bull cook 
pushed the barge along with the help of a long pole if it got stalled 
and fell behind the rest of the floating mass. 

Usually the wanagans were tied up for the night, for the jams 
were numerous and the journeying slow. 

The cookshanty was the most popular place, for appetites were 
keen when men worked so hard and so late. Four meals a day 
were served, the last at nine o’clock at night. 

Three of the foremost cooks on the river were Harry Green, 
Harry Graville and Rufus Mitchell. The cooks were aha as- 
sisted by a cookee. 

When Paddy Pederson was of high school . age, Vic Lofgren, 
then foreman, gave him a job as cookee for several weeks. Paddy 
‘had been spinning and hopping about on logs every spring since he 
was old enough to pull on a pair of hob-nailed boots, and he decided 
that his highest ambition had been realized. But one day when his 
job was bringing some supplies from the store-box, he fumbled 
and dropped a big ham to the bottom of the river. They were tied 
up in a curve where the water was 16 ft. deep, and in dismay Paddy 
watched the big ham sink. Looking up, he saw “Vie Lofgren eyeing 
him beligerently. 


“You get that ham up, or you're fired!” he told Panta emphasiz- 
ing it with some stronger words. And Paddy did. 


For two hours he had to keep diving into the cold water, before 
he could locate it. But he finally found it, brought it up, kept his 
job and won the admiration of his foreman. 


‘The cookshanty was not as large as that in the camp, but the 
crew generally ate in shifts, so space was not so important. If the 
day’s work took them too far away, lunch had to be carried in 
“nose-bags,” a canvas container constructed for this purpose. On 
some occasions when the crew was together breaking a jam, the 
cookee carried out the food. 

A story is ‘told of Indian Joe (who was much more - given to 
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brawn than brain) who cooked for the drive one spring. He was 
given the job of bringing out a load of food to the crew who were 
breaking up a jam three miles away from the wanagan. He set 
out with a huge packsack on his back and wishing to shorten the 
distance, he cut through the woods to avoid a big bend. But he 
got turned around and was lost in the thick woods. He wandered 
on and on, getting farther and farther away from the river. By 
night the crew, who were out searching for him, found him. He 
was not only exhausted from tramping about carrying the heavy 
load, but weak from hunger as well! In his excitement in being 
lost he had forgotten his errand and made no-connection between 
his hunger and the food on his back. - 


Vic Lofgren and Bob Pederson were skilled in breaking up a “wild center.” 


When the four o’clock breakfast was over, instructions for the 
day were usually given out, and reports were made of what changes 
the night had brought about. | 

The jams were apt to extend for miles. The largest one recalled 
by river pigs along the Bigfork was in 1909 and it was 15 miles, 
long. This was unusual, but they were often several miles long. 

The chief work in a big jam was for the jam-crackers, the crew 
that went to the head of the jam to pry it loose and send it on its 
way. They sprang out into the scrimmage, gripping logs with hob- 
nailed shoes and with peaveys (a lever armed with a sharp spike) 
and tried to send the lead logs on their way. | 

“Trip the key log and make a point for slack,” was how they 
explained it. The floating logs, once pried out, were kept from 
tangling by the land crew. | 

The settlers were given the jobs of watching at certain curves 
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or rocky places to keep the logs moving. There was usually a 
standing crew of drivers at all the numerous rapids. In this way 
the river could be filled with floating logs from Bowstring to Rainy 
River. It was all a constantly moving mass, with a crew at the 
sorting place to receive it. 


Probably the most dangerous job, and one requiring much skill, 
speed, good judgment and courage, was the breaking up of a “wild 
center.” When logs tangled and heaped up out in the middle of the 
river, with other logs coming down, it was necessary to sail out 
on one of them, land on the tangle and “roil off” the main logs. 
Then quick thinking and speedy toes were necessary, for, as the 
logs separated, the driver had to pick the last log, stay on it, and 
pike-pole his way back to shore. If he let the good, sturdy logs 
escape, he had to do much fast hopping about on the spinning ones 
before he reached safety. 


The “jargo rowers” also needed skill in doing their work. Two 
men on each side of the river built rafts of two logs, and their 
job was to keep the loose stuff moving. The smaller the raft, the 
more successfully could the r rower push his way in and out among 
the logs. 


It took much skill to run a bateau, a boat sharply pointed at 
both ends, holding about 20 or 30 men. This could be steered 
between loosely floating logs, and on coming to a small jam, the 
men got out, cleared it away and returned to the bateau. 


The term “rear” was applied to the mass of logs that the main 
drive brought down, completing the: work. Sometimes the sawmill 
was ready to start with only a few logs coming down. Then a 
“flying rear’ was brought down. The logs most handy were taken 
‘and jams loosened enough to allow passage for those near by. 
When this reached the sorting place by Rainy River, the foreman 
returned with the crew and brought up the main “rear.” 

After 1910 when most of the pine had been removed, pulp wood 
and railroad ties were sent down. Pulpwood was the curse of the 
driver’s life. The logs were too small to hold a man up yet were 
always slipping in to tangle up the larger logs. If the driver stepped 
on one end, the other was apt to come up and hit him. “Small 
stuff” they called it, and looked back on the years when only 
pine and large spruce were cut as the glorious days in a driver’s 
life. 

Most of the settlers in the last frontier tried at some time or 
- other the life on the river as “drivers.” Some spent much of their 
time at it and became well known along the whole river. The names 
that are probably best remembered are those of Vic Lofgren, Joe 
and Jack Danielson, Orin Patrow, Charles Doyle, Bob and Paddy 
Pederson, Ivan, Dean, Tom and Dewey Harrington (the latter 
drowned in Deer Creek while on the drive), Horace Carrnichan, 
Happy Jim Rahier, Fd and Mike Guthrie, Godfrey and James 
Knight, Pete Phillips, Archie Shaw, and Gunder and Tom Gunder- 
son. It was big Tom Gunderson who boasted that he was the only 
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one who had waded the full length of the Bigfork from Bowstring 
to Rainy River. This was a comeback to those who chided him 
for falling in so often. . 

Working on the drive was not a healthy job, and many could 
not stand it. Often they had to stay wet all day and sometimes even 
slept in their damp clothing, and always, always there was the 
pulling on of damp shoes in the mornings. 

But many thought nothing was quite so exciting as the spring 
breakup and the log drive. There was enough danger in the work 
_to challenge a daring spirit, and the experiences encountered were 
used for deacon-seat stories in the winters to -come. Stories of 
“the green-horn what was under water a durned sight more than 
on top,” the close call “to bein’ pinned under a log,” the narrow 
escape from “them treacherous tamaracks,” and the rescue on the 
“good old white pine logs.” They enjoyed pilfering from the 
settlers, or showing off with fine feats of log-spinning when pass- 
ing through a settlement, and they did both with equal ease. 

Every drive had its yodlers, and their calls had the same effect 
on the log performers as a cheerleader has on a modern football 
team. 

Then, at the end of the journey was the grand “spree” that 
made all the labor along the line so much worth while. 

Vic Lofgren was given the name of “Dynamite Slim,” while he 
was on the drive. He was foreman for years and took many a 
drive to Rainy River. Now he is area supervisor for the State 
Forestry department. Mural paintings line the walls of his office, 
all illustrations of logging days, from sawing to the river drives. 
Vic can sometimes be induced to tell stories of his experiences on 
the drive, and when he does, he holds his audience spellbound. 
No one can tell them as well as he himself can, and the following 
is a copy of the story he contributed in July, 1941. 

“It was in the spring of 1914. Ross Slack, the Walking Boss 
and timber buyer for the Engler Lumber Co. of Baudette, wanted 
me to take charge of the log drive on the Bigfork River, the drive 
to start at Wirt, Minn., and to end up at the mouth near Loman, 
Minn., a distance of about 400 miles. 

Mr. Slack always wanted lots of dynamite as he was of the 
opinion it was easier to blow a jam out with dynamite than to 
have it picked out with peavies, so we always had lots of dynamite 
on hand. ° 

“When we reached Bigfork, some 40 or 50 miles down river 
from Wirt, Mr. Slack had two additional tons of this high explosive 
which he wanted to store in the wanagan to take down the Bigfork 
River with us. I asked him, ‘What in the world do you want to 
do with all this dynamite?’ He sort of gave me a silly grin, winked 
at me and told me that he wanted to have a talk with me in private. 
So, after supper we looked around to find a private place, but 
every place we went we always run into some river pig about 
half stewed up and some of the boys had a full head of steam on. 
So we finally located a root house. We decided to go in there and 
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have our private talk. Slack walked in first, lit some matches and 
looked around to see if there was anybody in there but found none. 
He said, “Vic, shut the inside door and also the outside one.” 

Then he told me what we were going to do with the dynamite. 
“We are going to blow the Backus and Brooks hoist at Craig and 
I am leaving the job up to you to do, and remember, not to say a 
word to anyone until the job is completed.” We took the dynamite, 
and hid it under the bunks in the sleeping wanagan and went on as 
usual with our work down the Bigfork. 

We took the rear on through Rice River Rapids, Deer Crank 
Rapids and Muldoon Rapids. When we had reached the Muldoon 
Rapids we noticed that the water was rising and the current was 
rather dead. So I left the rear and started to walk down river. I got 
down about a mile and here I run into a tail end of a jam. I kept 
on going, thinking that I would soon find the head of this jam. I 
walked and walked until finally I reached Craig and about a half 
mile below Craig, I found the Backus and Brooks hoist with a 
crew of men loading cars to be taken to International: Falls by rail. 

I seen the foreman, Mr. Owen Daily, and introduced. myself to 
him. I told him who I was and asked him how long it would take 
to get the Backus and Brooks logs loaded out. All summer, he 
informed me. 

I looked around the rest of the day to get myself located and 
found where they had all the boom sticks anchored which held 
this log jam. And that night I noticed that the Backus and Brooks 
Co. had placed a watchman on duty during the night and they were 
of the opinion that the loading crew on the hoist could do the 
watching during the day. I stayed around until about 10 p.m. But 
_ I was not quite satisfied how this night watchman would perform 
if I would disturb him during the night. So I went up to a small 
town known as Midway about a mile north from what is now 
Craig to spend a few hours. That would give me an excuse to go 
back over the jam at midnight. Midway was a little better town 
than I had expected. I found that it had an up-to-date saloon and 
other businesses too numerous to mention. I stayed around a little 
later than I had expected to, and came back to the wanigan just in | 
time for breakfast with a hangover and a slight headache. 

I had some black coffee with the boys and as we were all sitting 
by the campfire on the river bank, one of the boys asked me what 
we were going to do as the wanigan was on the tail end of a 15 
mile jam. The boys knew that the head of the jam was at the 
Backus and Brooks hoist. I still did not dare to tell them what my 
intentions were, but I told them to stay at the wanigan and the 
Engler Lumber Co. would pay them straight time as I had to go 
back and have this blowup planned more carefully. That day with 
my headache, I went back to the hoist and counted piling which was 
driven across the river. I found that there were 38 of these piling 
which had to come out before the logs could start going cana the 
river freely. -I stuck around all day at the hoist. : 

The foreman, Mr. Owen Daily, was getting uneasy and ara 
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to ask me questions in regards to what the Engler Lumber Co. 
intended to do. By that time the Backus and Brooks walking boss, 
_ Mr. Smith, popped the same questions to me. I was rather young 
those days and looked rather innocent to them, I guess; at least 
they did not think that I could do much harm around there. 

That night I proceeded to go to Midway again and came back 
across the jam at | a.m. with the usual headache. The night watch- 
‘man was on guard as usual. I decided right then that if this jam or 
hoist was to be blown up it had to be done in daylight. 

So, again I got back to the wanagan in time for breakfast. After 
breakfast I picked the best 38 river pigs I had, and at that time 
they were real men. I told them to go out to the woods and cut a 
long straight pole each, size about 3” in diameter. While the boys 
were doing this I proceeded to haul out the dynamite from under 
the bunks and placed it on the banks of the river. The boys finally 
came back with their poles. I instructed them to have the “butt end 
of the pole sharpened. I got two of the best men to load the caps 
and had them soaped well, as I did not trust all the boys to do that 
job. The next instructions they got was to wrap 20 sticks of dyna- 
mite around their poles, about 8” from the sharpened end and tie 
them securely to the poles. We finally got that job finished. I then 
told the boys what we intended to do. 

‘We are going to blow the Backus and Brooks hoist up and it 
has to be done in one blow and the work has to be planned very 
carefully.’ This the boys were willing to do as they knew they 
would be out of a job if the jam did not move and jobs at that 
time were rather scarce. No WPA, CWA, CCC, NYA or relief to 
fall back on. 3 | 

That forenoon I took the boys to the hoist across the river 
from where the hoisting crew were working. It was rather a 
difficult job to take 40 river pigs on the bank of the river without 
being noticed by our enemy, the Backus and Brooks men. But it 
worked out swell as each man was assigned to a piling. They were 
to wait until the noon whistle was heard as you know that at meal 
time all jacks are deaf and blind. All they think of is to fill their 
stomachs. 

About 12:10 I gave the signal to do their stuff and they did. 
They all got out on the jam and placed the dynamite on the piling 
assigned to them. It was done so quickly that I don’t believe a 
single Backus man seen us. Finally the long-awaited blow came. 
All the 38 piling with 20 sticks of dynamite went up in one blow. 
Believe it or not, but it was raining saw logs for half an hour after- 
wards. 

The Backus men came running out through the woods across ee 
river from us and the jam started to haul. It moved very slowly 
at first but it picked up speed. Logs uprooted trees from the banks 
_and were forced to join the moving jam. We worked all p.m. and 
all that night to keep the jam moving. I was getting rather sleepy 
as that was the third night that I had been up all night and spending 
it at Midway part of the time en not help matters” any. 
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The next day the Backus and Brooks crew loaded all their camp 
equipment and hoist engines on flatcars and pulled for Inter- 
national Falls. And the Engler Lumber Co. men went down the 
Bigfork River as usual taking the rear down to the Rainy River. 
We got the rear to the mouth of the Bigfork on July 1 and the 
river pigs were paid off. Some of the pigs went to International 
Falls, some to Big Falls and most of the boys went back to their 
homes at Bigfork. 

The next spring I got a telegram from Mr. E. W. Backus to 
come to International [alls on a certain date at his expense. So I 
did. I walked into the cffice and told the girl that I wanted to see 
Mr. Backus. She asked me if I had an appointment. I showed her 
the telegram and I was soon escorted to his office. It was a peculiar 
feeling I had when I came to his office. He looked at me and I 
still can feel the holes he burned in my body every time he spoke 
to me. He called me “Dynamite Slim.” 

“T understand that you are a pretty good log driver if you are 
~ furnished with enough dynamite,” he said. 

I told him it was Ross Slack’s idea to have dynamite on log 
drives. He finally asked me to go to work for him and so I did. 
In later years I took a good many log drives on the Bigfork for Mr. 
Backus.” 

Vic Lofgren can tell many other stories of the river drives, as 
can also the rest of the experienced “drivers.” 
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Conservation was quite unheard of in the early days. Probably 
at times it came to the minds of some in a remembered adage 
learned from an old spelling book of “waste not, want not.” Or 
the thoughts might have entered their conscience as they saw flames 
flashing to the top of a bushy spruce tree, wrecking in a moment 
what it took Nature half a century to build. Some probably felt 
the need as they yearned over past pine-covered hills they had 
helped to wreck. 


The word itself, however, was not used much in the early days. 
Not until the land lay bleak and charred or decorated with fireweed 
or perhaps chopped down in brush piled regions, did the word come 
forth with much significance. 


Very few spots in the Bigfork Valley are left with pine and 
spruce. The region near old Klondyke camps is the only one 
where pines are not cut along the river bank. It was therefore with 
great rejoicing that the folks of the last frontier received a promise 
in July, 1941, from Mr. R. M. Robinson, president of the Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Co. to leave standing timber along the 
river and trade this strip with State land from nearby George 
Washington State Forest. This will save one spot of natural timber 
on the banks of the Bigfork, and will be appreciated more and 
more as the years go by and we grow farther and farther away 
from the days of pine forests. 
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A group of men from a district of New Brunswick called Mira- 
michi, had followed the timberline and came to play an important 
part in the Valley. They were skilled woodsmen and excelled as 
boatmen in rapid waters. Among them were Ed Hamilton, Angus 
McDonald, Dan McLeod, John Hannan, the Price B rothers, Leige, 
Bert, Nat and Dunc, the latter logging superintendent for the Shev- 
lin Company, two Holmes brothers and Archie and Angus Shaw. 

James Knight brought out some interesting facts about them in 
his poem that was printed in the Herald Review, March 11, 1925. 


THE MEN OF THE MIRAMICHI 


Last night I was sitting by my own fireside 
A-reading a history. 

As near as I could gauge, they’d left out a page, 

About the men of the Miramichi. 

Now a Miramichi is not a bird or a beast, 
And not a tribe, but a clan, 

Who came from a valley ‘way back east. 
They were tough and hard to a man. 

They loved a life of labor, 
And were truly sons of toil. 

They were always found on timbered ground, 
For they rarely tilled the soil. 

The Miramichis were a thrifty lot, 
And great was their love of gold. 

They believed the dollar should be neither lent or spent, 
But was made to have and hold. 

They’d labor on from the first flush of dawn 
Until darkness called a halt. 

They’d then sit down to a glorious feast 
Of codfish dressed in salt. 

They lived on cod the whole year round 
Whether December, May or June. 

They always talked with a codfish lisp 
Or sang to a codfish tune. 

Well do I remember the spring of the year 
When held by the log drives spell, 

I’d sit round the fire with the Miramichis 
And Lord, what tales they’d tell. 

They told of the timber of the good old days, 
Of logging in different climes, 

They told of the year the codfish failed; 
Those surely were hard times. 

They said when a Miramichi passed away 
And went to that Land Divine, 

He changed not to an angel with widespread wings, 
But instead, to a porcupine. 
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I remember the years when the great world war 
Swept the country with its tide. 

They joined the army of the good King George, 
And fought by the Briton’s side. 

They held the line on many a front, 
In the land across the seas, 

For when they needed real good men, 
They’d send in the Miramichis. 

I wonder if when the timber’s all gone, 
And farming has taken its place, 

Will they, too, turn their hands to the plow, 
Or become just a by-gone race. j 

But whatever becomes of them, 
Or wherever they may be, 

They were the finest men the Lord ever made, 
These lads from the Miramichi. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


BUSINESS GROWTH 


The little town of Bigfork, huddling its inhabitants in the valleys 
of two rivers, has outgrown its pioneering without the loss of 
spirit. The congenial friendship, generous hospitality and mutual 
helpfulness that follows pioneers across a continent, has settled 
permanently in this last frontier. Here in Bigfork, the natives 
welcome all honest, frank and good Americans and they appreciate 
the individual’s rights to differences in tastes, desires, and skills. 
No one needs to measure up to certain social patterns to find him- 
self at home in Bigfork, for there, most profoundly, does one find 
the principles of democracy practiced. 

Perhaps the many years of being so far from a railroad helped 
this amity along. Some years ago, when fewer people owned cars, 
none went to Grand Rapids on business without several non-paying 
passengers in the back seat. Oscar Peterson did much to establish 
this custom, for as a County Commissioner, he traveled a great 
deal with seldom an empty back seat. 

Sharing with others their joys and sorrows was developed as the 
years went by, and the custom remained. Probably Uncle Tom was 
the greatest instigator of this custom. When he died in 1925, at the 
age of 82, he left behind him a record of a lifetime spent in inspir- 
ing friendship. 

The Bigfork Village has had outstanding citizens throughout its 
history which have helped its growth. When folks have friends 
like Brown, Bjorge, Holycross, Evenson and Saunders it evokes 
a loyalty that has a wholesome effect upon the whole region. With 
such men as Reid, Nylen, the several Petersons and LaTrace to set 
a business pace the town is bound to prosper. Even the newer 
arrivals, Bischoff, Kanne, Gilbertson, Oxendale and others who 
came to stay, have added much of that same quality to the town 
even beyond I*rank Larson’s hopes. 

To think of progress in the higher sense, including culture, high 
principals, order, good fellowship and good sense, is to think first 
of Levi Cochran who started out in 62-26 in 1903. 

It was good for Bigfork when Levi moved in, for it gave the 
town a pillar around which to build. Cochran was an assessor for 
fourteen years, and when he made his rounds, he brought so much 
of interest to the community in his own friendly spirit, that that 
day became as a holiday to the families he visited. 

The best tablecloth was brought out, not that Levi ever gave one 
the impression that he wanted style, but because of their regard for 
him, they wanted to offer him their best. The choicest jams and 
preserves were set out for him to enjoy, and praise. 

Then they gathered about the frontroom stove in the evening, the 
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children curled up quietly on the floor against the wall where they 
could sit and listen to his pleasant voice and hearty chuckle as he 
discussed the country that he had traveled through. 

He was Justice of the Peace in Bigfork for. twenty years, and 
was born to the position, for he was Justice and he was Peace. 
But it isn’t so much what one does as what he is that counts. 
He gave the place character and many of the finer activities of Big- 
fork were inspired by Levi Cochran. 

He lives on the bank of the Rice River, near the fork. Here he 
can sit and watch the growth of the town that he has served and 
loved for so many years. His very presence brings a feeling of 
‘peace and contentment to the whole of the Bigfork Valley. 

A big change has come over the country since 1893, and the 
intervening years are packed with interesting evidences of its sub- 
stantial growth. Easily, one can make the drive from Minneapolis 
in a few hours, starting in the afternoon and going by way of 
Central or Lyndale Avenues and going north on paved or black-top 
roads, reach one of the summer resorts in the Bigfork Valley, 
or perhaps Cleve LaTrace’s Scenic Cafe in time for dinner. There 
are many resorts boasting modern conveniences in this rustic set- 
ting. Along the way signs direct one to Kutina Lodge, Hide-away 
Inn, Camp Deer, Idlew ild, Arcadia Lodge and Evergreen Lodge. 

Now one can buy Verichrome films, Nylon hose, casting reels, or 
get a manicure; for these things have replaced the former needs of 
headlights, mosquito netting, calking for boats and packsacks. 


Should one drive four miles past Bigfork, in the same di- 
rection as Pat Kinney’s trail, one can get all this service at Effie. 
Effie has gone through several periods of transition since it was 
known as 62-26. Many of the early settlers have moved away, but 
others, equally fine, came in. The location itself was changed in 
1918, when the old Wenaus post office and store was torn down 
and a new one built a mile away and nearer the railroad tracks. 


In Effie, more than elsewhere dces the pioneer spirit linger, and 
_the three merchants are intimate friends, rather than competitors, 
all working together for the good of the town. The deputy sheritf 
sits in the garage doorway shouting bits of bantering advice to a 
clerk decorating a store window or telling the cafe owner how to 
care for his window box. Additional advice may be given from the 
door of the variety store, only to be cut short by the voice of some- 
one asking help in loading his turkey feed onto the back seat of his 
Chevrolet. 

At one time a bench stood beside the garage door for loiterers, 
but years of whittling away at it made it unsafe to sit on. The 
following pages will trace very briefly the progress of the two vil- 
lages. 

Frank Larson donated the land for Bigfork Village. John Brown 
plotted and surveyed it in 1903. Larson granted the right of way 
for thee M & R Railroad in 1906. Andrew Bloom surveyed the 
land. The first depot was a discarded box car, which was replaced 
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with a new building within a year. It is now used as Alfred Seigel’s 
Gamble Store. i liso 

The first town meeting was held in 1904. The chief business was 
naming the town. All agreed on Bigfork, to be written as one word. 
Ed Shulties was elected clerk; Durrell, treasurer; F. Larson and 
Ed Saunders supervisors and Wm. Walte, constable. 

Henry Pohl had the first store—a few supplies at Tom Neveaux’ 
place. The next was Ed Bangle of Deer River, who sold out to 
Folmer Bjorge within a year. The first general store built to stay 
was started in 1907 by Anton Lindem, Harry Horton and com- 
pany. Nels Felstet operated a small store at his homestead and the 
ferry across the river at this point was also his. 

C. C. Holsman had the second large general store. Peter Evenson 
was his clerk for mny years. Mr. Holsman started the first soda 
fountain. He hired Laila Anderson who became the first girl to 
clerk in a store in the valley and Louise Peterson was the next. 
Later Peter Evenson joined forces with Folmer Bjorge in a general 
store. Mr. Holycross opened his place of business in 1916. It grew 
from a small one where he and Mrs. Holycross worked together to 
the present one into which he has taken his two sons and a son-in- 
law as partners. 

John Peterson’s sawmill put up in 1903 afforded employment 
~ and lumber to the settlers throughout the whole history of the 
Valley. It is operated now by his son, John. 

Ole Pederson of Spruce moved into town in 1907 and became 
the Village Blacksmith. 

Frank Larson started to carry mail from Deer River to Bigfork 
with an understanding from the Postoffice Department that if the 
stamp cancellation paid for itself for nine months a_ postoffice 
would be forthcoming. The nine months proved the right to a 
postcffice, but nothing was heard from Washington. Pete Peterson 
wrote in several times about the matter, then he received a reply 
requesting a name for the postoffice. The community decided on 
the name of Bigfork, the same as the settlement, and shortly this 
was added to the list of U. S. postoffices. 

Will Putnam was the first paid mail carrier from Bigfork to 
Effie. When the roads were impassable, he carried the mail on his 
back. In the winter he followed the Kinney Trail with horses and 
jumper sleigh. Iver Overland became the second mail carrier. 

. T. Byrne should be mentioned, although he entered much 
later. He was the first rural mail carrier on the route in northern 
Itasca county. It started in 1930, with a route of 26 miles and it is 
now, in 1941, 30 miles in length. Homer Helm was the first car- 
rier on the star route ending in I[*ffe. 

Frank Larson’s stopping place grew into the Svea Hotel. It was 
the largest building in the valley until Pete Peterson built the Wood- 
land Hotel. He located it near the sawmill, but later when the rail- 
road came in he moved it to Main Street and added a saloon. 

The county officials in 1905 were George Spear, county attorney ; 
Matt Spang, auditor; Andy Clair, register of deeds; George Miller, 
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treasurer; J. D. Rasmussen, clerk of court; H. Huson, judge of 
probate; Bill Hoolihan, sheriff; John Brown and Mr. Brooks of 
Deer River were county commissioners for the commissioner dis- 
trict No. 2 

The lumber companies and camps caused the growth those first 
years and Bigfork grew into a thriving, hustling, noisy, lumbering 
town. The old road became a street filled wth gaudily dressed 
lumbermen. Tote teams hauled in supplies and men—always more 
men! Foremen made the rounds and signed them up. Settlers 
came to bargain with the lumber chiefs for the sale of timber, and 
cruisers and scalers coming into the town made big changes week 
by week. 

The camps brought most of the business to town, though, for the 
jacks spent their money freely and business, once established, flour- 
ished. 

The first saloon was started when Henry Pohl put in ten barrels 
of Sunnybrook whiskey in connection with his small store. He 
found a ready sale for it, but did not have a license. No one 
bothered much about licenses in those days, certainly none were 
obtained for hunting or fishing. Pohl sold his liquor undisturbed 
down to the last pint, but was caught by the officials with that last 
pint. The sheriff took him to Farm Camp, where a fine was ar- 
ranged. 


Pete Peterson had the first licensed saloon in connection with 
his Woodland Hotel. When the lumber business was at its height, 
there were about eight saloons in the village, and the little settle- 
ment of Bigfork had lost its identity as a pioneer town and became 
a rough lumberjack hangout. 


The settlers shook their heads in bewilderment over the state 
of affairs. They longed for law and order, an issue they had not 
expected to have to meet. But the uncontrolled hilarity of the lum- 
ber camps continued. Brawls were common and in the course of 
time they resulted in the. deaths of several people. 

One well-remembered victim was Vince Murphy, a foreman on 
the river drive, who was killed at Rattle-Snake Junction by a man 
named Woods. Although this did not happen in the Valley itself, 
it involved Bigfork people, for Zade Cochran who was on the same 
drive with Murphy was the main witness in the trial that convicted 
Woods, and LeNora Coolen was then teaching school at Rattle- 
Snake Junction. So the people of the valley were considerably 
stirred up over it. 

Another victim was George Rahier who was a great trapper. 
While tending to his traps, he had some trouble with Ed Erwie, 
another trapper. Good-natured George was a friend to all and sus- 
pected no trouble. When he did not return home, word was sent 
around and a searching party scoured the dense forest for a num- 
ber of days before his body was found. They went to [rwie’s 
shack, but there was no sign of him except a dish of condensed 
milk he had placed outside for his cat. He completely disappeared 
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from the country and though a thorough search for him was made 
by Sheriff Riley, he was never found. 

There were many other crimes along the river as far down as 
Craig, though some were not revealed until the river yielded up the 
bodies during the spring thaw. There were unfounded rumors of 
crimes which were perhaps outgrowths of tales told for entertain- 
ment. 

But Bigfork outgrew its lumbering era and more and more busi- 
ness enterprises were started. In 1907 Bigfork was organized and 
the first officials were appointed, instead of elected. They were: 
Anton Lindem, president; Pete Solstad, treasurer; and Domase 
Neveaux, Lander Larson, and W. H. Daley, trustees. Election was 
held in March of the same year. The following were then elected: 
Pete Petersen, president; Anton Lindem, treasurer; and Ed Shul- 
tis, clerk; Neveaux, Daley, and Fred Peloquin, trustees; H. D Hor- 
ton and Zade Cochran, Justices of Peace; and John Larson, assessor. 
No constable was elected, but later Pete Solstad was appointed to 
the position of first constable of the village. 

At the present time the following are the town officials: Mayor, 
H. Hanson; Treasurer, C. F. Gilbertson; Clerk, W. A.. Brown; 
Trustees, C. LaTrace, L. G. Brook, Carl Freeberg; Constable, G. 
Miller; Justice of Peace, D. Kunne; Assessor, Swan Swanson. 

Tlq2 Itasca Progressive, the present newspaper of the Valley has 
as its slogan: “A man is judged by the company he keeps, a town 
is judged by its newspaper.’ History proves the truth of part of 
this, for the constant changes of the town are like the constant 
changes of that paper. 

No one has played a greater part in the history of the Bigfork 
Village than one of the editors, Mansel Saunders. Though he did 
not take a homestead those first years, he came in with the early 
people and took such a big part in its growth, that he is more 
decidedly a part of Bigfork than any other man. 

The history of the Bigfork newspapers can best be written by 
the editors themselves. Between Mansel Saunders and Paddy 
Pederson the following has been prepared. 


CHRONOLOGY : 


Bigfork Settler: It was started in 1903 by John Shanner and 
Wm, Johnson. John Shanner was the financial backer and a good 
writer. Johnson was editor and a former newspaperman from 
Fergus Falls. The origin of the equipment was unknown—proba- 
bly from Fergus Falls. 

Saunders worked for Mr. Johnson when the latter went to Fer- 
gus Falls on a visit from: which he never returned. Saunders bought 
the paper by correspondence and Johnson dropped out of the Big- 
fork picture. Saunders was a real newspaperman. He had worked 
on the Anoka Herald and IWWValker Pilot with such celebrities as Ray 
Chase and Representative Knutson. Mansel was working in the 
woods north of Craig, the winter of 1905-06 and came to Bigfork 
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in the spring to cry an auction sale. While there, Johnson heard 
he was a newspaperman and asked him to run the paper for 
him while he went to Fergus Falls on a visit. It was after this 
visit that Saunders bought the paper. Shanner burned up in his 
cabin near Wirt, several. years ago. No one knew his background. 

Mr. Saunders had too many irons in the fire to give the required 
attention to the paper. He was Town Clerk, Village Clerk, village 
barber, bartender and auctioneer. Then in 1908 he was married. 
So, in 1909, he sold the paper to C. A. Swanson and Ed Tankersly. 
Swanson is still in Bigfork. Tankersly was a barber and married 
to a daughter of Tom Neveaux. He soon had enough of newspaper 
work, and sold out. 

Pearl Phillips was the new owner in 1910. He operated it about 
a year and sold to Z. A. Cochran in 1911, who in turn sold to E. [. 
Bjorge in 1912. Paddy Pederson set type for a nickle a stick for 
these owners and was the first “printer’s devil” in the Valley. 

Bjorge sold out in 1914 to Pearl Phillips who used the legality 
of the Bigfork Settler in establishing a paper in Keewatin, the 
Keewatin Plain Talk. Keewatin was just being incorporated into 
a village and Phillips wanted a legal paper in order to publish the 
many legal notices and other matters in connection with the new 
village. That was the end of the Bigfork Settler. 

Bigfork Times: Saunders, (T. M.) started the Bigfork Times in 
1925; he sold it to Mrs. G. L. Ableman in 1928, who sold it to H. N. 
Pederson in 1930. He operated it for three years and sold it to the 
Herald Review, and they discontinued it shortly afterwards. 

Itasca Progressive: H. G. Montgomery started it in October of 
1937, sold it to Erdix Saunders, a son of Mansel’s, in the spring of 
1938. H. N. Pederson bought it in October of 1940, and is still 
operating under the same management. All papers were hand set 
until the Jtasca Progressive started, which was set by Linograph 
until Erdix Saunders traded the Linograph for a No. 5 Linotype. 

ul Rte te 

News copied from Bigfork Settler, April 1905: 

John Peterson has built a new barn. 

Dunc Price has been in the vicinity the past week looking after 
the drive. 


A dance will be given in the new Pinette Hall on Friday, April 
28. | : 
Services will be held in the school house May 21, with Rev. 
Wiens, pastor. 
A couple of moose came up Main Street Saturday. 


Neveaux plans to have a business building built by Se 
Ottum. 


Miss Emma Bjorklund is on hee claim at Evergreen. 
ee 
Bigfork has a good baseball team, which belongs to the county 
league, including Marble, Calumet, Pengilly, Cohasset, Balsam, 
Jacobsen and Goodland. ‘A. C. LaTrace is president and A. H. 
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Frick, secretary and treasurer. Bigfork has had ball teams during 
most of its history. Zade Cochran, Peter Evenson and Lander Lar- 
son were early players. In 1918 Howard Helm organized’a team at 
Effie to play against them. They came in on a hand car and the 
whole countryside turned out for the game. 

In 1922 James Knight organized a team of native-born Busti- 
towners, who played against the small towns of Itasca County. 

Bigfork had a telephone as early as 1916. Mr. and Mrs. Jonas 
Johnson served as “central” for the whole valley for most of its 
history. These two people have probably sent out more calls for 
help and more encouragement than any other two people. They 
never failed. If freight was stalled in Deer River, an order failed 
to come through, in cases of accident, fire, illness, people just told 
“central” and “central” carried on. Central has solved many 
problems and helped to keep that true pioneer spirit of “help your 
neighbors” from vanishing from the Valley. 

There were many other business enterprises that started in pio- 
neer days. James Reid, who came in 1911 started local timber mar- 
kets in 1912. 

Mrs. W. A. Brown was the first teacher of piano, and was later 
joined by the Wm. Bischoffs who were also musicians. 

This history would not be complete without a word about Dr. 
Duncan, the first physician and dentist. He was called in for all 
kinds of ailments of men and animals. He set broken bones, admin- 
istered medicines for pains and extracted aching teeth. When he 
left, there was no regular physician there, although there were doc- 
tors not far away who lent their services in case of need. Dr. 
Hursh of Grand Rapids did so much notable work for the Valley 
people that they claimed him for their own. He is still remembered 
for the successful operations he performed on kitchen tables and 
his willingness to travel many miles to relieve suffering. 


Dr. Watson was the second doctor who came to stay. The coun- 
try still rings with praises of his work. Dr. Nealy came next but 
like Dr. Watson he, too, moved on. The country has been very for- 
tunate in medical services, especially now, in 1941, when they 
have Dr. James Bender as physician and surgeon and Dr. Wm 
Bender as their dentist. With the completion of the hospital, and 
the fine work of these two brothers, it gives promise that the Big- 
fork Valley is on the way up hygienically. 

One of the largest and praiseworthy enterprises has been the 
Itasca Hospital. The need of a hospital in the Valley was felt back 
in the time when Dr. Duncan drove about with his dog-team caring 
for people in their homes. In 1938, something constructive began 
when D. D. Kanne, D. E. Nylen, H. Peters, A. Siegel and Wm. 
Scott signed articles of incorporation of the .Northern Itasca 
Hospital Association which authorized them to accept and solicit 
gifts and donations. 


Once begun, the spirit of cooperation carried the project on and 
the building was started with labor and materials donated. But it 
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was a big undertaking and people were skeptical of its completion, 
until Mrs. N. W. Elsberg was asked to help. On Sept. 24, 1938, 
she organized a woman’s auxiliary, and with this help they have 
been able to carry on. It was the first organization to include the 
whole valley. 

Mrs. Elsberg followed up her suggestions of luncheons, dances 
and contributions, by setting the first example and in this manner 
she inspired greater activity. Over a thousand dollars have been 
raised by these means. 

In September, 1939, the construction of the building became a 
WPA project and the auxiliary could devote its time to the furnish- 
ing of their hospital. It opened in July, 1941, in time to stand com- 
pleted at the Timbertennial. 


The following are places of business in Bigfork in 1941: 


Leela as Sait Ee EE 9 9 7 Ce al ana Pe Hosts 
POM AUEIE ES ae eae eres se <a E. Saunders 
PICRINGHe Te te ahr try ote owt « C. E. LaTrace 
BPC eRCIN ICE TOTALIOL a fae be as 1 winie Seige Sie CULL 
Ba Fee 8s 1 1 eg Para ane B. Eliasson 
PCa acatIOn: staneard. GL so Licewe H. Hanson 
ead fay REED Mh aa R. Oxendale 
BREE Ghat a Weta sss ss oe sieaiee D. Kanne 
BRM UMRN ce ice he os vies sista pe esa Evenson Brothers 
BMPR S TAIN Ga hss coca ue es Hilda Johnson 
MRE RT fos 1 gh eee awk heron ek A. Husseth 
ree Ne tn co sad eee oe St. Clair 
AMMAN SUNS oS oe a wa eitek ca NCC a a T. Bischoff 
Bate COTE 0), foals ats Saat “MiuniGipalty Owned 
RRS, 5.002 oe seat etenesd Ses ene ee G. Gilbertson 
merermarie: COperatGi ie 6 vcs ec e ieee C. Holt - 
Reo and. White Store 255. 6 ccs oa C. Holycross 
Riera SOLE ps ate eres nee .A. Seigle 
Bee. SHOE ies eit no ee hs L. Baker 
1 Ns ORE ey 2 eer er E. Saunders 
A ESP GUE IT 00 Cog ai Ot a Ras ce ot aoe Dave Nylen 
SPORE Ages 53515.) ovine wis Mrs. Florence Evenson 
CTE eR a tle ee OE a rE ke L. Nelson 
PPS IAN sha in hia ees tie seo Dr. James Bender 
ROMA GG SNe ies Dr. Wm. Bender 
Tigst AF POPTOSEIV ES ool. occ ar esos H. N. Pederson 
Pe IRENES Crerigty cain eieat at ace ve sta ae J. Peterson 


Effie was organized as a village in 1940. J. A. Anderson was 
elected mayor, Carl Dahlberg, George Melich and Seth Matson, 
councilmen; Mrs. Matsom, clerk; Frank Dahlberg, treasurer; Bob 
Wall, assessor; Carl Carlson, justice of peace; and Harry Lamson, 
county deputy sheriff. 

When Effie was moved to its present location, N. -P. Didier 
started a store. He later sold out to Frank Dahlberg. Lester Sailor 
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had the first hotel in Effie—a frame building. The business places 


of Effie at present are the following: 4 
Oe tel gape) 2 9 oS age a a Al Anderson 
RSET T AL ShOEC: ihre ask. ois clare etree Ward Johnson 
Drug and Variety Store ........ Seth Mattson 
CPi o tam amt ata tet: iy. 2's4-e wets Tom Holmes 
RTL) LAREN ee Leal we hei ge Carl Peterson 
Barber and Jewelry Shop ........ Mike Spandl 
Poste Mirgiresea on sin de ice Mrs. Earle Pool 
eR a Ct nee RMS Oe Rees 0 Le Dahlberg and Melich 
BARE. Feet FMT ales thes, oar e nc Sah senh er eA avs J. Pelloquin 
PRCE OSI AL ete eee alin ea Leonard Knotts 
Fiat and: andiOmnce ys \c5 6 a Ward Johnson 


The village has the largest fair building in Northern Minnesota. 
It was completed in 1940 and is used for the annual Northern 
Itasca County Fair. This fair was first held in 1921, and has grown 
larger each year, covering more and more territory and getting at- 
tendance of all the people of northern Itasca. 

The Waldon-Flaat American Legion Post No. 182 was organized 
in 1926. It had 39 members at one time, and 26 at present. The 
first post officers were: Howard Helm, Ward Johnson, Seth Matt- 
son, Harry Thompson, Len Rahier, Wm. Anderson, and Ollie 
Mathews. Other early members were: Chris Johnson, RET Byrne, 
W. A. Sayle, James A. Rahier, Carl Darr, Alfred Bloomberg, Sig- 
ney Williams, John Peterson, Frank Storest, J. Poliquin, Tom 
Erickson, Howard Helm, Carl Wallen, Ole Olson, Alfred Erick- 
son, Leo Bienek, Alfred Hanson, Sam Bendt, Jacob Henrickson, 
Godfrey Knight, Sam Quist, Hugo Kieselbach, Alfred Lanning, 
Ward Johnson, Jesse Kilfoy. 7 

There is also a large American Legion Auxiliary, organized 
Aug. 4, 1926, with 15 members. Mrs, Bert Waldron is their gold 
star mother. 

In Bigfork there is a Veterans of Ioreign Wars Association. The 
charter members were: Cleve LaTrace, Arthur Leeman, Andrew 
Maki, A. D. Moores, Alfred Erickson, Morris Larson, E. R. John- 
son, LeRoy Bjorge, Geo. McLean, Dan Harrington, Harry Trafton 
and John Waldron. 

This shows to some extent what part the Last Frontier played 
in the World War of 1917, and there are still others who took 
part in the war who are not members of either organzation. 

In 1929, Bigfork had its big fire of approximately $100,000 loss. 
The fire started at the pool hall, making short work of that, then 
burning the Cash Store of Rjorge Brothers, General Store of Even- 
son and Beck, in S. Wardner’s building, the M. & R. depot, a box 
car containing 11 barrels of high test gasoline and a Farm Bureau 
carload of feed. There is an active volunteer fire departrnent, who 
’ have since managed to keep all other fires under control: 


In January, the 23rd, 1910, they had organized the Bigfork 
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Farm Bureau for the purpose of developing agriculture and for 
the betterment of business and social relations of its members. The 
charter members were C. Nordlin, F. Larson, C. A. Swanson, Len 
McLaughlin, J. J. Durrell, N. O. Felstet and Orin Patrow. 

The officers were J. J. Durrell, pesident; C. Nordlin, vice presi- 
dent; Jonas Johnson, second vice president; C. A. Swanson, secre- 
tary; and N. Felstet, treasurer. 

ec et he 


In few places can one find so many different types of people 
with such varied interests and yet all working in unity as in Busti- 
town. The spirit of the chief still prevails, for while all pursue 
their own interests, yet they cling together, always cooperating. 
Here are turkey farmers leading the nation in splendid birds, regis- 
tered Guernsey cattle known statewide, clover and alfalfa seed sent 
to markets all over the Union, and the lumbering industry still 
flourishing. Some are experimenting with silos, some with sheep, 
some with fruit farms. One has put up his own electric light sys- 

tem. 
' Sons and daughters are attending universities and colleges. 
Among these are architects, teachers, nurses, secretaries, and social 
workers. One became a minister, one a school superintendent, and 
when Jere Knight finishes his present course, he will be the first 
of the pioneer children with a Ph.D. degree. 

The progress in the farming has been rapid, encouraged always 
by Arthur Frick, the county agent. The Farm Bureau was an 
outgrowth of an early Farmer’s Club. Orin Patrow was its first 
president. It is the largest organization in the country. 

Andrew Anderson was the Valley’s first inventor. He started 
by building various conveniences for his farm, a stump puller, oars 
with hinges so the rower could face forward, a lawn swing made 
from poles, and many clever hinges and door latches. After these 
were tested, he began inventing in earnest. He received several 
patents on his inventions. While on a trip to Minneapolis in 1923 
to see Patent Attorney F. A. Whiteley (a former Evergreen home- 
steader) about his then-current invention, a shock absorber for an 
automobile, he met his death in a taxi going from Grand Rapids 
to Deer River. 

There are several Bustitown people doing state work. Mike 
Guthrie of Deer River was originally from Bustitown. He has 
been employed in the state forestry department for years. No one 
knows more about northern Minnesota forests than Hugo Zaiser 
who started out as a cruiser when a young boy and was later em- 
ployed in the forestry work. At present, he is connected with the 
State Forest Department and is living in Bemidji. Halvor Aakhus 
is State Timber Appraiser, which job requires many trips over the 
region that he once covered on foot. 

The largest project or undertaking of the Bigfork Valley is the 
North Itasca Electric Codperative, a branch of the Rural Electri- 
fication Association. It started to operate in April, 1941, with Jack 
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Saari as coordinator; Martin Nesseth, president; Halvor Aakhus, 
vice president; Albin Nelson, secretary; and Ted Pederson, treas- 
urer. 

The villages of Bigfork, Effie and Craig have long ago received 
electricity from small plants and some individuals have installed 
their own, but these small ones, as well as the kerosene lamps, will 
give way to the main line of electric lights and the modern electrical 
appliances can then be enjoyed in the region of the last frontier as 
in any other part of the Union. 

Marriages—in order as they appeared, kept through the years by 
Aminta and Linnea Nordlin: 


Joe Neveaux—Mary Peloquin 
Joe Kintop—Amy Alexander 
Fred Peloquin—Hulda Olson 
Ed Saunders—Mary Vine 
Orin Patrow—Kathrine Costello 
Lon Powell—Mary Rossing 
- Axel Olson, Jr—Hulda Bjurstrom 
H. D. Horton—Minnie Wold 
Ed Johnson—Mabel Swanson 
10. Axel Damgren—Emma Bjorklund 
11. John F. Johnson—Ida Anderson 
12. Pete Solstad—Annie Furaas 
13. W. T. Smith—Maude Taylor 
14. Ed Scheer—Maude Taylor 
15. T. M. Saunders—Ingeborg Magnussen 
16. Anton Lindem—FEstelle Nelson 
17. Pris Peloquin—Mary Peloquin 
18. Alfred Siegel—Alma Swanson 
19. W. A. Brown—Mary Scheer 
20. Ivar Overland—Mae Phillips 
21. Len McLaughlin—Ingeborg Magnussen 
22. Charles Coolen—FIlora Cochran 
23. Gust Scheer—Minnie Klemz 
24. Ben Rahier—Stella Nickfeiro 
25. Harry Larson—Hulda Frickson 
26. Joe Palmer—Inga Evenson 
27. Jonas Johnson—Carrie Ellefson 
28. Folmer Bjorge—Forrest Cochran 
29. William Welte—Martha Pederson 
30. Art Councilman—Felice Berord 
31. Bruce Gordon—Ella Reiger 
32. Dave Nylen—Annie Dahl 
33. Pearl Phillips—Abbie Leeman 
34. Pete Peterson—Eleanor Corcoran 
35. Zade Cochran—Idith Swanson 
36. Louis Pinette—Ethel Harrington PBymark 
37. Oscar Pearson—Agnes Maygren 
38. Alfred Tatgren—Hildegarde Erickson 
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R. F. Mitchell—Bessie Kanz | 
Clifford Holsman—Linnea Nordlin 


. Axel Skallman—Aminta Nordlin 


Peter Kanz—Carrie Cochran 


Maurice Nugent—Margaret Peterson 


Cecil Hill—Valeria Rahier 


. Charles Smith—Janet McArthur 


Charles Peterson—Kathrine Parker 


. Earl Patrow—Mrs. Morris 
. Arthur Gilbert—Ada Swanson 


Jack Steel—Minnie Gasper 
Robert Pederson—Ruth Anderson 


. John Pinette—Abbie Leeman Phillips 


Martin Ellefson—Florence Warner 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


CHURCHES 


It was to counteract the growing vice that the settlers at the 
Fork decided they needed a church. When they first entered the 
peaceful valley with its spire-like balsam trees pointing heaven- 
ward, and the immensity of nature preaching a sermon in every 
glade, the need for a man-made church had not been felt. When a 
religious service was needed they called upon one of their own 
people. J. J. Durrell performed the funeral services for Chas. 
Scheer, who was killed in a sawmill accident in 1902. Billy Clair 
officiated at the funeral of Arthur Larson, son of Frank, killed 
when accidentally shot in 1902. 


The change from a pioneer town to a lumbering town brought 
many changes, and by 1909 things had come to such a pass that 
the fine spirit of the pioneers revolted. They wanted a Christian 
country to raise their children in. 

Before 1909, a traveling missionary called “Sky-Pilot Higgins” 
drove his dog sled into the camps and preached for the lumber- 
jacks. He brought John W. Sornberger into the country, and that 
was the beginning of a new order of things. Rev. Sornberger found 
much work to do there and he had the energy and the desire to do 
it. 

As W. A. Brown so ably put it, in writing an article for Sorn- 
berger’s memorial in 1939, “He (Sornberger) was introduced into 
this section when our village was new and prosperous under the 
rule of King Alcohol, with seven saloons, one store, a school, a 
sawmill, and several shacks. The building which had been used 
as a saloon was vacated and arrangements made to use the place to 
hold meetings, and his consuming desire was to save souls.” 

In Sornberger’s own poem he gives a good setting to his work, 
when he tells about the conversion of a lumberjack in a blacksmith 
shop: 


“As we knelt there in the iron rust, 

In the Lord Jesus Christ he put his trust, 
From the forest deep came the hoot of the owl, 
From deep in the swamp the grey wolf’s howl 
But none of this disturbed the least— 

For a soul in anguish had found sweet peace.” 


(Se, 


The Presbyterian Church was organized in 1909, with a school 
house being used for a church. It was the second church to be or- 
ganized in the Valley, but the first in the village. The mmnisters 
since Sornberger’s days have been: Rev. Martin Johnson, Rev. 
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Mathews, Rev. Test, Rev. Smith, Rev. Myrtle Gage, Rev. L. O. 
Lee and the present Rev. Layton Jackson. 

The first trustees of the church were: W. A. Brown, a Holy- 
cross, J. Durrell, A. Cunningham, J. Peterson, and Ole. Pederson. 

On March 8, 1911, the Presbyterian Ladies Aid Society was or- 
ganized. The first officers were Mrs. A. Lee, Mrs. Gale Foster, 
Mrs. Holycross, Mrs. J. Moors, Mrs. W. Brown and Mrs. Forest 
Bjorge, the latter being treasurer for fourteen successive years. 
-In 1913 the new church was built. The people in the community 
donated the logs, hauled them to the mill and John Peterson 
donated the labor. 

W. A. Brown had started a Sunday Schodh while he was 
teaching and it was taken over in 1913 by the church. 


The second Presbyterian congregation was an outgrowth from 
the Sunday School organized at the Rahier School in 1911, with 
the help of Rev. Martin Johnson. In 1917 the Union Ladies Aid 
was organized at the same place. Mrs. Burton Thurber was the 
president, Mrs. Howard Helm, secretary, and Mrs. Bert Merrifield, 
treasurer, 

They continued holding services at the Rahier school and when 
enough people had moved to the present Effie location a Ladies’ Aid 
was organized there, on March 4, 1923, called the Home Benefit 
Aid. There were seven members with the following officers: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ward Johnson; vice president, Mrs. Ed Opsahl; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Bruce Gordon; secretary, Mrs. Nelson Phillips. 

On August 5, 1926, the Rahier and Effie Aids joined. They 
had a common interest—that of raising enough money for building 
a church. They were sharing a minister with the Bigfork congre- 
gation, but wanted a church of their own, and with well-directed 
cooperation they managed it. On June 27, 1930, the Effie Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church was organized. Rev. Blair of Duluth 
presided. Rev. Myrtle Gage was the first pastor. The elders 
elected were Bert Jensen and Ed Opsahl. The following were the 
first trustees: Ed Guthrie, J. F. Rahier and J. L. Anderson. Mrs. 
Seth Mattson was elected treasurer, and Mrs. Ed Guthrie clerk 
of sessions. 

The building, constructed of red brick, stands out beautifully 
against the green background. 

The Lutherans in Bustitown were offspring of the struggling 
Norwegian emigrants who had tried hard to establish themselves 
in true Norwegian fashion in North Dakota or Western Minne- 
sota. Their one consuming desire had been to establish their 
own, culture, so the need for a Lutheran church was deeply im- 
pressed upon their sons and daughters and it was taken for granted 
that the first building, after the completion of their homes, would 
be a church. 

Andrew Anderson, older than his sisters, brothers and cousins. 
felt himself elected by circumstances to be the leader. 

So a church was organized at Andrew’s log shack in February 
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of 1906—the first church of any kind in the Bigfork Valley, and 
Rev. Gram, who came to help them organize, preached the first 
sermon. 

There was some controversy in their first discussions, for the 
split that had come to the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America 
still existed, and Busti settlers were from both sides. But after a 
few Sunday gatherings at the Torbenson’s, Lovdahl’s, and Knut- 
son’s homes, where the main issue had been brought up for discus- 
sion, they found they had forgotten so much of their parents’ quarrel 
that they couldn’t argue! 

Andrew Anderson, always peace-loving and a diplomat, stepped 
in then and invited them to his cabin. 

“Since we don’t know exactly what our parents are quarreling 
about, let’s drop it and organize a church like the one you came 
from in Norway, Ragnhild,’ and thus he gave the job to Mrs. 
Tom Lovdahl, a devout woman who had predicted that no good 
could come to a country without a church. And she convinced 
them. They weren’t going to quibble. Let Andrew write for a 
minister, and let them stand united, regardless of what synod the 
minister belonged to. 

During the first meeting, the name “Fredheim” was suggested 
for the church by Ole Lund and the name was quickly accepted. 
The first trustees were Nels Anderson, O. T. Anenson and Anend 
Torgrimson. Albert Paulson was secretary. The Ladies’ Aid was 
organized the following winter with Mrs. Paulson, president; Mrs. 
Torbenson, secretary, and Mrs. Lovdahl, treasurer. 

The coming of Rev. Louis Moe helped the struggling, puzzled 
congregations both at Bustitown and Spruce Park. He preached 
a powerful sermon in 1907 on the 13th chapter of the Corinthians 
about “Love and Charity.” The grim faces before him took on a 
look of determination that carried them through the uphill work 
of establishing a church that would last. 

The lumber for the F'reheim church was floated down the river 
from John Peterson’s mill and carried on their shoulders to the 
spot Ole Lund had donated for a Church Lot. Every member 
lent a hand in the building and Ole Lund, Ben Knutson and 
Andrew Anderson were the chief carpenters. 


Many baptisms, confirmations and funerals were held in this 
church, but only one wedding, that of Laila Anderson and Elmer 
Sveum in 1923. 

The ministers who have served in this church building are Rev. 


Jerdee, Rev. Ursin, Rev. Gunderson, Rev. Weisnes and at present, 
Rev. Clifford Larson. 

The congregation has now outgrown the building but it still 
stands as a monument to an era. 

The Rev. Engler, a Lutheran minister, came to preach in German 
for the families of Hensels and Kanz as early as 1906. With the 
coming of Rey. Sornberger, these families joined the Presbyterian 
church. 
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The people in Spruce Park, who had held their own meetings and 
taken turns at the sermons, welcomed Rev. Louis Moe when he 
came through and he helped them organize their Lutheran con- 
gregation. So many moved away from “Spruce Park or moved into 
Bigfork that a church was not built. On October 3, 1909, they 
had the first confirmation in the Bigfork town hall and Enga Even- 
son, Martha Pederson, Hulda, Hildegarde and Con Erickson w ere 
confirmed. Rev. Louis Moe, now of the First Lutheran Church of 
Chicago, recalls this first confirmation in the valley. 

On the Saturday preceding it, the town hall was pointed out 
to him. He knew what he would find when he entered. Both 
its appearance and the odor about it proclaimed that it had been 
used for a beer party the night before. Rev. Moe threw off his 
coat, rolled up his sleeves and with a few youngsters to help him, 
met the situation by scrubbing and cleaning for hours. They 
turned the empty beer kegs upside down, and with planks from 
John Peterson’s sawmill, they fashioned benches. 

It was in August and the leaves were turning a deep, rich color. 
This inspired Rey. Moe and they decorated the temporary church 
with colorful maple and oak branches. He built a small altar and 
had a fitting place for the occasion. By nine o’clock the people 
began coming, walking, driving, rowing. About 400 people crowded 
into the hall that day to hear him preach. 

In 1940, the Lutheran Church of Bigfork was erected. Rev. 

Weisnes was then the pastor. His great enthusiasm and determi- 
nation made that church building grow. The trustees elected were 
Ole Evenson, John Evenson and Axel Malvig. 

Only a few Catholic families lived in the Valley, and for many 
years attended the churches in Deer River or Grand Rapids. In 
June of 1936 the St. Anne’s Altar Society was organized. There 
were only 6 members, but very active ones, who are working at 
getting a church. The first officers were President, Mrs. Ted Byrne; 
Vice President, Mrs. Harry Lamson; Treasurer, Mrs. Wm. An- 
derson; Secretary, Mrs. Roy Mattson. 


Through the St. Anne’s Altar Society, they have now established 
a permanent mission at Effie, and named it St. Theresa. They have 
mass once a month. The Pastor is I‘ather Francis Costion or some- 
times his assistant, Father Paul Tetrault. 


Four church buildings in forty-eight years may not be any out- 
standing record, but if the attributes of a Chirstian people are 
those of charity, loyalty, and helpfulness, then the Last [rontier 
is settled by Christians. 7 

The love of nature alone has kept petty thoughts and mean actions 
out of mind, and the unwritten diary of the whole valley is one 
of the youthful region adjusting its conduct to high principles. 


The early ministers must have helped instill the right thoughts 
and along with the tranquil hours these have grown, for the Last 
Frontier has people with lofty thoughts and high visions. Here 
kindness and friendliness reigns. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


SCHOOLS 


The most enrapturing stories of all could probably be told best 
by the four earliest teachers, Hulda Bloomquist, now Mrs. Joe 
Reigh; Kathryn Costello, now Mrs. Orin Patrow; Forrest Coch- 
ran, now Mrs. Forrest Bjorge; and Mr. W. A. Brown. They 
would be stories of thawing out of frozen toes and fingers, rub- 
bing snow on cheeks to make white spots rosy again; stories of 
benches arranged around a blazing stove from where trusting eyes 
were turned to teacher who could create such physical warmth, 
mental aliveness, and all in such a friendly atmosphere, something 
worth walking two or three miles to partake of. ‘Those teachers 
could tell of melting snow for drinking water when the creek was 
bottom-frozen. During the day the friendly tote teamster might 
come in to warm up while his team rested. Long geography lessons 
would be broken by the appearance of numerous lumberjacks, ask- 
ing their way to camps or just coming in for a friendly visit. Then 
there was the afternoon bundling up of the little pioneers, which 
was a Story all its own, to watch them disappear into the deep 
forest, where wolves howled, and darkness set in before the jour- 
ney ended. 

What captivating stories Mrs. Joe Reigh could tell about her 
own experiences when she was Hulda Bloomquist. She was the 
first teacher in the valley. 

While on a visit in Grand Rapids in 1901 she was asked by the 
county school superintendent, Mrs. Booth, to go into the wilderness 
to teach five children whose parents had asked for a school. It 
.sounded thrilling and she accepted. 

It was Knute Bergum who had asked for the teacher. In those 
days, as now, the Bigfork valley was included in School District 
No. 1 of Itasca County, and that meant to the frontiersmen that 
as soon as they could erect a building to be used as a school house, 
the school board, located at Grand Rapids, would equip it with 
books, maps, paper, and desks, if the people could get such supplies 
hauled in. 

This type of school administration was new to most of the 
homesteaders who had come from rural regions where a few farm- 
ers were in charge and raised their own school funds. Here 
the wealth of forests made it a rich district. 

So, Hulda Bloomquist arrived at Deer River, and not know- 
ing what Knute Bergum looked like, she hoped the man she saw 
there was the right one. 

They left on the logging train to Grave Lake. The caboose 
was, as usual, filled with lumberjacks, the odor of whiskey, and 
tobacco smoke. Andy Marcell, the conductor, solicitous as always, 
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said it was “no fit place for a lady” so asked her to climb on the 
engine, which she did. 

From Grave Lake they drove by team, accompanied by* two 
cruisers going in the same direction, and arrived at Farm Camp. 
It was not in operation at that time, but Angus McDonald, the 
summer caretaker, who was used to taking in strangers for stop- 
overs, was always prepared—except for a lady. That was some- 
thing new and different because, up to September, 1901, only four 
other women had entered the Valley. 

But, being a resourceful man, McDonald nailed a blanket across 
one corner of the camp for a room, and fixed her a bed of blan- 
‘kets. She was so tired she fell asleep with all her clothes on, 
even her fur coat. 

The next day they reached the Bergum home. Two of her 
pupils were Howard and Alfred Bergum. The others were fred, 
Ace, and George McLean. 

The school house was an old homestead cabin, twelve feet bv 

fourteen feet. It was so cold that they covered the floor with 
gunny sacks stuffed with hay. To protect this inflammable cov- 
ering from fire, they put several opened-up stove pipes under and 
around the stove. 
Two more lengths of flattened stove pipe served very well as 
a blackboard. A resourceful person, such as Hulda, was just the 
right person for the job. She curtained the windows, gathered to- 
gether a few necessities, such as a waterpail, dipper, wash dish, 
soap, towels, and broom. Then they settled down to enjoy their 
cabin school. 

Her other experiences in the country would make very interesting 
reading, for she took a homestead, and later married one of her 
neighboring homesteaders. 

Kathryn Costelio was the second teacher in the Bigfork Valley, 
first in the Bigfork Village. This school was built by Frank Lar- 
son, Carl Pearson, and Mr. Kone and completed in 1903. 

There was a large attendance for by now many settlers had 
moved in. The first pupils were: Harry Larson, I'rank’s youngest 
son; Alma Larson, John Larson’s stepdaughter; Rose and I*rank 
Magnussen; Cleve LaTrace; Peter and Inga Evenson; Robert and 
Martha Pederson; Jennie Shultis ; Aminta, Linnea, and Victor Nord- 
lin; Rudy Hensel; Alma Swanson; Julia and Walter Peterson, John 
Peterson’s children; and Pete Peterson’s son, John. By this time 
Angus McDonald, who was in charge of Farm Camp, had brought 
his wife and daughter, Theresa, and this added one more to the 
school. 

Kathryn Costello taught from March, 1903, to the spring of 
1904, when a contestor threatened the rights to her claim, and so 
she gave up the school and went back to her homestead. She 
asked W. A. Brown to complete the term. 

Forrest Cochran was the next teacher in Bigfork, starting in 
1905. She had left the Wright County schools when she became 
a homesteader. 
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The Christmas programs at the school were the outstanding 
events in the community and everyone in the country ; attended, 
from Spruce Park, Effie, and nearby regions. | 

‘W. A. Brown, the second teacher at Bigfork, holds the longest 
teaching record in the Valley. After completing Miss Costello’s 
school, he went back to his homestead at Spruce Park and was 
appointed to teach the first school in that region. He taught there 
until 1908 when he made final proof on his claim and moved to 
Bigfork. But a teacher resigned at Spruce Park and he was asked 
to complete the term. Then he completed a term for Mrs. Green 
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Forrest Cochran and her school in 1904. 


at Bigfork. He remained here in school work for eleven years 
and has done much to make it grow into the fine school it is now. 

Mrs. Brown (formerly Mary Scheer) taught art, music, and 
domestic science in Bigfork for several years. 

In 1910 the school in Bigfork had two rooms and could accom- 
modate 80 pupils; in three years the enrollment was 115, so again 
they had to build. In 1920, two years of high school were put in 
and the first class was graduated from a four-year course in 1928, 

At et Bigfork furnishes the high school for the entire 
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valley, with busses bringing in pupils from every section. The 
busses were well started by 1928, and a good number of Busti, 
Evergreen, and Effie young people made much merriment in com- 
ing and going to school morning and night. Some of the first 
ones were Melvin Merrifield, Gerda Torgrimson, Dora Anderson, 
Bessie Knutson Douglas Rahier, and Ralph and Harold Welte 
and Ila Randall from Busti and Efhe; Marie Dangren from Evy- 
ergreen; and Gunhild Edstrom and Guy Hanson from Spruce 
Park. They have a splendid schcol, operated directly from the 
Central Board in Grand Rapids. In 1940, twenty-four seniors 
received diplomas. For many years Grand Rapids had the only 
high school in the region and any of the Bigfork children who 
wanted a high school education must go here. In spite of the dis- 
tance there were many who did. The first high school graduates 
at Bigfork when it had four years of high school were: Mary 
Mitchell, Lillian Brooks, Lucille Coolen, Helen Siegel, Margaret 
Reid, and May Peloquin. Margaret Reid was valedictorian. 

In 1906, Kathryn Costello, who had become Mrs. Orin Patrow, 
was again asked to teach school, this time in the Evergreen dis- 
trict. Vic Knight had requested a school to be established and 
had hauled in the desks and equipment. He had set it up in Art 
Zaiser’s empty cabin, for Art had gone back to his home and he 
and his family did not move up until 1907. 

To this school came Betty, Dorene, and James Knight; Andrew, 
Oscar, John, Hulda, and Clara Blixt. Later in the winter Andrew 
Anderson returned with his girls from Oklee, where he had left 
them during the summer. He cut a trail through the woods past 
Tom Lovdahl’s and then Laila and Bergit were enrolled. 


Mrs. Patrow’s homestead was across the river, and she and the 
Blixt children had many exciting experiences in the mornings and 
evenings in crossing during the spring breakup. 

The Zaiser school lasted but two years when it was divided. 
The part retaining the name Zaiser was not built until 1913, and 
then Torby Aakhus, a third niece of Uncle Alex’s, taught there. 

The other part was named the Welte School, built by James 
Knight and Bert Merrifield in 1910. Dena Johnson from St. Louis 
Park, Minnesota, was its first teacher. 

In 1904 the Rahier school was started. Julia Dahl of St. Cloud 
¥entured in to teach her first year of school. Her first pupils were 
Edward, Alice, Olive, and Nora Guthrie; Beatrice and Lawrence 
Merrifield; Myrtle and Alvin Rahier; and Lily Anderson, a niece of 
Albert Paulson. Within a year or two, children were enrolled 
from the Kjeldson, Torbenson, Anderson, Olson, and Torgrimson 
families. Julia Coolen of 62-26 was one of the early teachers of 
the Rahier school. Other early teachers were: Martha Alstad, now 
Mrs. Sid Williams of Effie; Ellen Tracey and Rose Zimmerman 
of Blackduck; and Torby Aakhus. 

The Horton, Northland, Plum Creek, Busti, Scenic Park, Ottom, 
and Evergreen Schools have all played a part in the growth of the 
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‘ 


valley, but have eventually been closed as the population has spread 
in other directions or consolidation has been established: 

Edith Horton, a sister of H. D. Horton, was the first to complete 
a full year in the Northland School. 

At this school were the Schorak, Hamilton, and Blaha children, 
the latter making unusual scholastic records. First three of the 
girls, Marcella, Julia, and Marie graduated from Grand Rapids 
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Jolly pioneer pupils of 1920 at the Zaiser School 


High School with honors; then Nan and Rose graduated as valedic- 
torians from the same school, only a year apart, completing the 
required course in three years. Jere Knight took the honor ot 
valedictorian away from Helen in the Bigfork Schcol, but, in 
1935, Nathan and Carol Blaha graduated from Bigfork, Nathan as 
Valedictorian and Carol as salutatorian. The five last mentioned 
are graduates of Hamline University. 

he superintendents in charge of District One during its history 


are: R. J. Backerville, 1894-98; E. T. Carroll, 1898-1903 ; W. B. 
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Steward, 1903-04; E. A. Freeman, 1904-20; C. C. Baker, 1920- 
34; and A. P. Pogreba, 1934 to the present. 

Members of the first school board were: Don Costello, R. E. 
Ruswig, and C. E. Aiken. 

‘Miss Jessie Hutchins is the present County Sapcanenden of 
Schools. Rural supervision started in 1916 with Miss Edna 
Murphy in charge. Miss Murphy is now supervisor of the town 
schools. ) 

The schools took a lead in the communities during the pioneer 
years and the idealism of those early teachers is still alive in the 
pupils they influenced. 

te ae Shae 


On August 2, 1941, a most unique celebration called ‘“Timber- 
tennial” was held on the banks cf the Bigfork river near the spot 
where Busticoggan spent his last years. 

The purpose of the Timbertennial was to honor the old settlers 
from 1893 on, and as it was twenty-five years since the last opening 
of 1916, the day was an anniversary. 

Nothing could better illustrate the fact that the true pioneer spirit 
remains in the last frontier. Friendships are here so deeply rooted, 
and well wishes towards each other so profoundly felt, that it took 
but a call from the instigator, Halvor Aakhus, and some advertising 
by Norman Pederson in his newspaper, and the old and new pioneers 
fitted themselves into the plan to make it a success, just as they 
might have done in an old time building bee. 

During the day the Timbertennial was voted to become an annual 
affair, and this guarantees the continuation of the pioneer spirit of 
good fellowship in the last frontier. 

The deepest emotions were stirred during the afternoon program, 
when old pioneers appeared to greet the audience. Nels Telstet was 
there, as were also the first teachers, pupils, businessmen, loggers, 
and cruisers. Proudly the Bigfork Valley folks welcomed back their 
worthy son, Stafford King State Auditor, who, as he spoke, paid 
respect to the memory of good pioneers who have passed on, in- 
cluding his parents, Cy rus and Minnie King. 

It was a day of reminiscence, greetings, and renewal of old friend- 
ships, and a day to make each one who partook of it, richer in one 
more beautiful memory. 
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In 1925, James Knight wrote a poem for the mail carrier, J. B. 
Rahier, who was then an old man. 


> 


THE OLD-TIME KINNEY TRAIL 


How different the tale of steam and rail, 
From the days of the laden pack, 

When with sweating brow and bended low, 
We followed that old-time track. 


I’ve seen the strife of wilderness life, 
When this land was young and new. 
I’ve heard-many tales of the old-time trails, 

And most of them are true. 


There’s one trail o’er which we travel no more, 
And to it scare a thought is lent. 

Yet there was a time when in its prime, 
It joined two settlements. 


I still can see my old friend J. B., 
On that old-time Kinney trail. 
As he bent his back beneath a pack 

Containing weekly mail. 


Those trying years of the pioneers, 
Had no better man than he. 

He lent his hand to make this land 
More fit for such as we. 


He lays no claim to worldly fame, 
For he’s living quietly at home. 

He walks with a crutch, for he feels the touch 
Of a wound of a war long gone. 


He’s done his bit, no doubt of it, 
And the Lord will soon call for him. 

For he’s old and bent, his strength near spent, 
And his sight is growing dim. 


I can see him yet, and my eyes grow wet, 
He’s bringing the weekly mail. 

As he bends his back beneath a pack, 
Down the old-time Kinney trail. 
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PART VI. 


Pioneer Stories by James Knight 
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> 


(The following four pioneer storics were written for THE LAST FRONTIER 
by James Knight.) 


THE BEAR-TALE ABOUT ANGUS McDONALD 


Angus McDonald was a Scotchman who took care of the Keewa- 
tin Lumber Company’s farm camp on the Rice River. Angus had 
lots of guts, not because of his size, for Angus would give one the 
impression of being rather under medium size. In addition, he 
had a very friendly, sociable disposition. Fear was a word not 
included in his strongly burr-r-red vocabulary. 

The spring of 1904 was an early one, and, on March 10th, Angus 
received orders from Dan McLeod, walking-boss for the Keewatin 
Co. to take a load of boom-chain to Cameron Lake in preparation 
for the spring log-drive. : 

The tote-road was partly bare of snow, so Angus loaded his 
heavy tote-wagon with the required chain, hitched up his four big 
horses, gathered up his lines and climbed up to his high perch. At 
the edge of the clearing he turned to wave to his wife and small 
daughter who stood in the cook-camp doorway to see him off. 

For the first three or four miles Angus had all his mind and 
hands could handle guiding his heavy load around the sharp turns 
and “rough-locking” down the steep hills. Coming to a little easier 
road, Angus relaxed for a few moments, only to be roughly awak- 
ened by the sudden rearing and plunging of the lead team. He 
was busy for awhile getting things under control. 

“Now what made them do that?” he asked himself, as he walked 
around the crowding, snorting horses. He soon found the cause. 
About fifty feet in front of the team stood two huge bears right 
out of their winter’s den, both hungry and ugly and giving up the 
right of way to nobody. 

“Get out of me road,” yelled Angus, waving his arms and walk- 
ing toward them. The bears refused to “get out,’ and not only 
that, they shuffled a few steps towards Angus. 

“Weel, now,” said Angus, his Scotch thrift coming uppermost, 
“if that’s the way ye feel about it, your pelts will bring me a good 
twenty dollars apiece.” 

He quickly stepped back to the wagon, reached up and pulled 
out his heavy, double-bitted axe. Walking straight up to the big- 
gest bear, Angus felled him with one mighty blow. Upon seeing 
his mate fall, fear entered the second bear’s heart, so he merely 
received a glancing blow from Angus’ axe as he turned at full 
speed and ran into the timber. | 

Angus found his bar too heavy to load upon the wagon alone, 
so he carefully skinned it and stowed the pelt aboard, finishing his 
trip without further incident. 

Upon arriving at Lake Rufus, he exhibited the huge, glossy pelt 
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to the pop-eyed crew, at the same time bewailing the fact that he 
had lost twenty dollars on the trip. : 
“How come?” asked one of the men. 


“Why, the other craven-hearted beast got away,” said Angus. 


BRINGING BACK THE BACON 


Angus McDonald, caretaker of Farm Camp, and his wife were 
at table just finishing their midday meal. The. September sunlight 
fell squarely across the board flooring and lighted up the farthest 
corners of the room. 

“1902,” Angust said slowly, “and the busy season about to begin 
again. That load of supplies I toted in yesterday was for the 
new crew that’s building the camp east of here.” 

_ “Tt’'ll be kind of nice to have the tote teams going into town 
every week again,” his wife answered. “Not that there hasn’t been 
enough activity this summer with the new settlers passing through.” 

“There'll be more of them every year from now on,” said Angus. 
“This country is going to settle fast. Well!” he broke off, “who’s 
this?” 

The door was being rudely shoved open and four tough, hard- 
looking men walked in. Two of them were armed. 

“Got anything here that’s fit to eat?” the leader demanded. 
Angus did not like his manner and hesitated before answering, 
but his natural hospitality overcame his anger, so he replied pleas- 
antly. 

“Sit right up to the table and we’ll have a meal ready in a few 
minutes.” | 

While the men ate, they kept their guns within reach all the 
time. Angus wondered a bit uneasily about this, but in this coun- 
try one saw many things to cause wonder, so he said nothing. 

After the meal, the leader rose frorn the table stating loudly, 
“We want a boat and a load of supplies.” 

“I can’t very well give you that,’ Angus said mildly. “The 
company will be needing them in their new camp. [I can give 
you enough to get out to town on, or for three or four days, but 
that is all.” 

The leader looked menacing. “We’ll settle this in a hurry,” he 
said, walking toward Angus. Seizing him and his wife, they 
forced them into a small log building which was used as an office 
during the logging operations. They wired the door shut and made 
sure they could not escape. Then they went to the warehouse and 
took out a great load of supplies which they carried the few rods 
to the Rice River and loaded into a bateau they found there. Get- 
ting in, they pushed off downstream. 

After riding with the current for a few miles they reached Rice 
Lake, about four miles above the present village of Bigfork. Push- 
ing their heavy boat through the tall growth of rice was not easy. 
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Sweating, nervous and angry at their slow progress, ie leader 
spoke in a iow, harsh voice. 

“Pull for the shore here and we'll camp for the night.” “One 
of the men voiced his surprise, but the leader went on: “It'll be 
safe enough! That McDonald and his wife can’t get out and 
we'll take turns watching. Come on! By tomorrow we'll be on 
our way to Canada.” 

But back in the small log building, Angus and his wife had 
not been idle. 

“We've got to get out; we've got to get out and follow them,” 
Angus said, casting about for a means of escape. 

“But how, Angus? How?” his wife asked. 

Angus didn’t answer. His eyes were on the heavy timbers of 
the roof. He climbed up on the table. 

“Balance the table if it tips,’ he told his wife. Then, bracing, 

pushing, straining, he slowly forced the heavy slabs up and out. 
When he had released his wife, he started after the men who had 
made off with the precious supplies and the bateau. He knew where 
to find a small boat that the outlaws had overlooked. Jumping 
into this, Angus took up the chase at a rapid pace. The fact that 
he was unarmed did not enter into his calculations. He’d handle 
them in any way that the situation offered when he found them. 
The main thing now was to find them, but the broad trail of the 
bateau through the wild rice made this almost easy. 

Pushing his boat cautiously along, Angus soon spied the bateau 
tied to a tree on the shore. But no one was in sight. 

“They must be asleep,” Angus said to himself. “Perhaps I can 
move the bateau out of their reach before they know what’s hap- 
pened.” But a harsh voice from the brush soon spoiled his plan. 

“What the hell are you trying to do?” . 

Angus looked up to see two men step out and cover him with 
their rifles. One was the tough leader of the gang. 

‘ “The only thing we can do is to kill him and leave him in the 
brush,” the leader said to the other. ‘‘We can’t take him with us 
and we can’t turn him loose.” 

“No!” said the other. ‘“‘Let’s not have murder on our heads, too. 
Take the boat away from him and turn him loose in the brush. 
We can travel downstream and by the time he gets to camp and 
brings help back here, we'll be down nearly to Canada.” 

But the leader wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Kall him,” he said. 

The other held out against the killing and finally the leader agreed, 
though grudgingly. 

Angus was ordered ashore and told to keep going if he wanted to 
live. Unknown to them, however, Angus knew of the old trail on 
the ridge a scant quarter of a mile away and made for it instantly. 

“T’ll get me a gun this time,” he said, “and T’ll cut across and 
head them off at the lower end of the Kinney Trail, by the falls.” 
Coming around a bend a couple of miles farther on, he was greatly 
surprised to meet Sheriff Wm. Hoolihan of Grand Rapids. 
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J. D. LOST a 


“Angus McDonald!” exclaimed the sheriff. “I never expected 
to see you alive again.” 

“Why not?” Angus asked. 4 

“Why man,” said Hoolihan, “that’s Fournier and his gang and 
I don’t believe they’d stop at murder. I’m on their trail now; 
they’re wanted on several serious charges. When I reached your 
camp this afternoon your wife told me that you had taken after 
them empty handed.” : 

_“They’re not far ahead of you now,’ Angus replied. “TI think 
we can head them off at Bigfork and I can get the supplies and 
bateau back.” : 

They turned north, hitting the trail at a dog-trot. About four 
miles on, the sheriff dropped down suddenly, pulling Angus with 
him. 

“Somebody heading this way,” he said. “Better get under cover. 
It might be Fournier.” 

- Peering through the brush, Angus said excitedly: “It is; and 
they’ve abandoned the boats and supplies and are walking back 
instead of going to Canada. We've got ’em now.” 

The four men came unsuspectingly on, Fournier in the lead. 
The sheriff, gun in hand, rose suddenly to his feet. 

“Hands up!” he ordered. 

Fournier’s reply was a shot that went wild, but the sheriff’s 
return shot ploughed through the outlaw’s scalp, blowing his hat 
off and knocking him to the ground. The rest of the gang sur- 
rendered without further resistance. Hoolihan disarmed them, 
and with the handcuffed leader before him, he started back on his 
long hike to Grand Rapids. 

_ Angus made his way down the trail. 

“When you pass the Camp,” he called back, “tell me wife [ll 
be comin’ up river sometime tomorrow with the bateau and sup- 
plies. The company will be needin’ them next week sure.” Then 
he went happily about his task of once more bringing back the 
bacon. 


J. D. LOST 


In spite of the fact that there were very few trails of any kind in the 
Bigfork Valley in the days of early homesteading, one rarely heard 
of a person getting lost. However, this did happen occasionally and 
one of the early settlers to have such an experience was John Dutt. 

John Duff was returning north from Minneapolis to settle on the 
claim that he had located the winter before. He had built his cabin 
then too, and now all that was left for him to do was to move in. 

A friend, John Jagwitz, also from Minneapolis, accompanied him 
to help him pack in his supplies, and to share in any adventure that 
the trip might have to offer. 

They had traveled by boat down river from the settlement of 
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Bigfork until they came to the old Klondike Road. This led to the 
old campsite which was within 14 miles of Duff’s cabin. 

There was no trail leading into the forest now in the summertime 
and the whole place looked different. In the winter Duff had simply 
broken trail through the snow and had followed the same tracks out 
again. Now there was dense vegetation and their vision was limited 
to about three paces in every direction. 

“T think we had better leave our packs right here at the old camp,” 
Duff. said, “and blaze a trail to the cabin. Then we can come back 
and pack our stuff in. I know just about where to strike in.” Axe 
in hand, Duff led the way into the timber. ; 

The day was cloudy, and, with no sun to guide them, Duff thought 
of the compass back in his pack. They had gone perhaps 100 paces 
on their way, the green wall closing them in. 

“T guess we'll have to go back and get our compass,” he said to 
Jagwitz. 

“Might be a good idea,” Jagwitz replied; but in retracing their 
steps they discovered that they had lost the trail and the blazed trees 
were nowhere to be found. 

“We ought to head this way,” said Jagwitz. 

“No; it’s over this way,” said Duff, starting in the opposite di- 
rection. 

An hour later they stopped walking and looked at each other. The 
puzzled look had gone from Duff’s face, and a downright serious 
one had replaced it. 

“The best thing we can do,” he said, “is to strike as straight a line 
as possible on the chance that we are heading north. We can’t be 
over 4 mile from our packs at the old campsite.” 

- “Hurry up then,” Jagwitz said, “it’s beginning to rain.” 

In as straight a line as was possible they went on, crawling 
through nearly solid walls of brush, climbing rock ledges covered 
with big pine, sliding off the far edges of those ledges into spruce- 
bogs. Mosquitoes feasted on them and when darkness came they 
were hip-deep in bog, grasping at the branches of the trees w hich 
grew from 8 to 12 feet in height on every side. 

While pulling themselves along, the mosquitoes kept up their im- 
placable torture until the men felt they could not endure it longer. 
They had settled down into a sort of dogged mechanical motion, 
weary with a weariness neither would have thought possible a few 
short hours before. They had not eaten since morning and their 
food was back in the packsack at the old campsite. 

Their movements became more and more automatic. One leg 
was pulled up out of the muck only to sink into a fresh place as 
soft as the last had been. In complete darkness Duff called ac Hale. 

“Might just as well stay here until daylight,” he said. “If the sun 
comes out, everything will be all right.” Wet, miserable, hungry 
and with only a half meres matches between them, Jagwitz agreed, 
They cut down several trees on which they crouched with as ‘much 
comfort as was possible until dawn broke. But it was not a bright 
dawn. Pale and watery, it presaged another gloomy day. 
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“Suppose I climb one of these trees?” said Jagwitz. “I should 
be able to see where the pines grow on the high ground. We’ve got 
to get out of this bog some way.” 

From the top of a large swamp-spruce, he made out the dark line 
of heavy timber on high ground about a mile away. Two hours of 
wading and floundering brought them to solid ground again. Re- 
lieved of the miseries of bog-travel, they became acutely conscious 
of their hunger. It was twenty-four hours since they had eaten. 

“Now that we’re back on high ground again,” said Duff, “I’m sure 
that a couple of hours is all we need to get back to the old campsite 
and our supplies again. I’m sure glad we’re through with that bog.” 

They hurried forward, their hunger driving them even while the 
weakness from that same hunger retarded their progress. The way 
led them over rock-ledges, through brush and more heavy timber, 
until they stood, tired and dispirited, faced by the bog once more. 
They returned to the higher ground. 

“Wrong direction again,” Jagwitz said, trying to smile. It was a 
bleary thing, that smile. 

“Be a good idea to camp and see if we can get a fire going. Be 
dark in another hour,” Duff answered quietly. 

Carefully they hacked out the inside of a dry stub and managed to 
get a brisk fire going. This was far better than the preceding night 
had been, but this night the mosquitoes were but a minor problem, 
for by now the men were ravenously hungry. 

No stars shone through the heavy clouds to enable them to get 
their bearings. Morning came and the rain still fell. Steadily. The 
fire had to be kept going. Stepping a few paces away from the fire 
in search of dry wood, Duff spied a huge porcupine. A few quiet 
steps and a blow with the axe and he had what he thought to be a 
good meal. 

Dragging it up to the fire, he proceeded to skin and dress the 
‘animal. Ina very few minutes, spurred on by his hunger, he had 
the meat broiling. They were so hungry that they could hardly re- 
strain themselves until the meat was half cooked. They had no salt, 
but neither gave it much thought at the time. _ 

The animal was. an old one and its flesh had become strong and 
rancid. The result was that within the hour the men had become 
violently ill. Too weak to travel they spent the third night at this 
camp. In the morning the rain had slackened somewhat, so, slowly, 
painfully, they started out again, only to come out on a high ridge 
overlooking the bog again. 

“Tt looks,” said Duff, after looking across the bog to where high 
ground showed in the distance, “like we are on an island of high 
ground surrounded by bog.” 

“Nothing for it but to head off it, then,” Jagwitz answered. 

It took them three hours of slow traveling to reach high ground 
again. Several more miles were slowly and painfully put behind 
them, resting a few moments, going on, resting again. It was during 
one of those rests that Duff spied several small grouse-like birds 
walking on the logs near them, eyeing them curiously. He picked 
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up a stick and after a moment in which he steadied himself to take 
accurate aim, he threw it, striking one and killing it. The others 
showed no sign of fear or flight. Picking up a long limb he man- 
aged to kill five more of the birds. They learned later that they 
were spruce-pheasants, the most foolish and fearless birds in the 
north woods. 

“Now,” said he, “after we eat, we are going to make a comfort- 
able shelter of boughs and birch bark, and we’re going to stay here 
until the weather clears.” 

With their last precious match they managed to get a fire going. 
Two of the birds were placed before the blaze to roast. Remem- 
bering their last meal, the men waited until the birds were thor- 
oughly cooked before eating them. Though they have eaten spruce- 
pheasants since, they declare that none have been as tender or flavor- 
ful as those they ate in the dense wet woods. It was a real meal, 
their first in four days and they both felt better after it. In a short 
time they were resting on a soft bed of boughs and thinking that life 
was good after all. 

Both slept well that night, their first real sleep since they had left 
their packs at the old campsite. Though they awoke to more rain, 
it didn’t matter. They cooked more of their birds and Jagwitz 
managed to kill two more with well aimed clubs, so starvation was 
not an immediate worry. 

“T just wonder where we are,” said Duff. “I’m going to chop a 
big J. D. in that pine tree over there. Perhaps 1 in the years to come 
I might wander across this very spot again.’ 

Jagwi itz nodded. “It might be in five years, and it might be in 
twenty-five, and then again it might never be.” 

Duff carefully hacked his initials into the trunk of the pine and 
underneath them he added the word “Lost.” The rain stopped that 
night and Duff awakened and gazed up through the pine to see the 
stars for the first time in nearly a week. 

Dawn broke warm and sunny; no trouble with directions now. 
The men turned their backs on their little bark shelter and in less 
than two hours travel they were back to their packs and supplies 
at the old campsite. 


Leaving Jagwitz with the ase Duff went back to the river and 
upstream again to engage one of the older homesteaders to locate his 
cabin; he was taking no more chances. 


Pragain’ the services of Vic Knight, he returned to the Klondike 
campsite the same evening and within less than three hours they 
were at his cabin with a well-blazed trail behind them. 


About a week later, Duff stood in his cabin door gazing at a huge 
pine about 100 yards distant. 

“Ym going over and take a close look at that tree,” he said. As 
he walked to the pine, he stopped short, rubbed his eyes, and looked 
again at a strangely familiar birch- bark lean-to that stood there. A 


few paces from it was the pine. Upon its trunk were the crudely 
hacked leters J. D. Lost. 
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ALONE > : 


Living alone on a homestead was kind of a pleasant life, but it 
also had its disadvantages as in the case of John Duff. 

Duft’s homestead was in a rather isolated bit of territory. Being 
several miles inland, no one traveling by boat or canoe paused on his 
journey to pass the time of day. 

~Located a considerable distance off the old tote-road also, very 

- few cruisers or men connected with the timber industry passed by. 
_ His nearest neighbor was Charles Larson who-lived where Coon 
Creek entered the Bigfork River several miles to the west. 

It was a voluntary promise of Duff’s on one of his numerous 
visits to Charley’s place one afternoon as he was leaving for home 
that saved him days of suffering and perhaps even his life. 

“I’m going to raise my cabin about two logs higher,” Larson said, 
going to the door with Duff. 

“All right,” answered Duff, “I’ll be over in just two days and give 
you a lift.’ He slipped his arms into his pack-straps. “See you then.” 

The following morning Duff was felling a tree near his cabin. 
The tree, a large one, slipped off the stump, catching and crushing 
Duff’s right leg just below the knee. The pain was almost unbear- 
able, but Duff’s first thought was of his isolation and the seriousness 
of the situation. Alone, leg smashed, at least four miles of tough 
trail to the nearest help and no one likely to drop in for a week ora 
month! Slowly, painfully, he crawled to his cabin to plan a way 
out of his trouble. 

‘The leg soon became swollen and discolored. Applying hot water 
helped, but moving about to heat it caused him untold agony. By eve- 
ning, his supply of drinking water was gone. Fever set in, and in 
burning agony he lay through a parched and sleepless night. 

Morning came and he knew that he’d have to have water, so, 
setting his teeth against the jolting of the injured leg, he crawled on 
hands and knees to the well, nearly a hundred yards from the cabin. 
He managed the bucket by lifting it a couple of feet ahead of him 
at a time. | 

He reached the well; he drank great draughts of water and lay 
back awhile, then drank some more. He filled the bucket full, then 
started on the slow journey back to the cabin. The bucket was much 
more difficult to handle now. He reached the cabin exhausted, and 
inside, he leaned against the closed door. He would rest for a while, 
then go back to his bunk and sleep. 

Hunger roused him, however. But when he sought to satisfy it, 
he found that he had eaten the last of his bread on the previous day. 
Back outside he went again on hands and knees to gather up sticks 
and twigs for fuel; for now he would have to bake. The fire burn- 
ing, he proceeded to mix and. bake a mess of biscuits, eating them 
almost as soon as they came from the oven. 

That night in his bunk, he lay in a half delirious condition. He 
fancied someone was trying to tear the roof off the cabin. The win- 
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dow was loose and it rattled; at times he thought the very walls were 
being torn apart. But the night wore on and the cabin stayed intact. 

With the coming of daylight he lay facing the door. The fever 
had subsided somewhat and he knew it was no fancy of delirium 
when someone rattled the latch. Duff’s heart leaped. Help? 

He crawled from his bunk, unhooked the latch and pulled open 
the door. With a startled “Whoosh” a huge bear sprang back a few 
feet and then stood facing Duff. Startled, weak from pain and 
fever, still Duff’s instinctive movement was for his rifle. He rested 
it against the door casing and fired. The bear ran for the timber. 
Duff sat in the doorway for hours, his gun across his knees, but the 
bear did not return. Then he crawled back into his bunk. 

Daylight strengthened, waned and gave way to darkness; night 
with its attendant pain and fever closed about the cabin again. Duff 
wandered through paths of delirium and sleep by turns. 

Another morning—a rattling of the latch. The bear again? Duff 
crawled to the door. Carefully he opened it. He was weaker now 
and if it were the bear again, he might not be able 'to fire the gun as 
effectively as he had done the day before. The door swung open. 
Charley Larson! He had been uneasy about Duff when he had not 
appeared at his cabin as he had promised. Which was the happiest 
that he had come would be hard to say. He made Duff as comfort- 
able as possible, then took up the bear’s trail to see what had become 
of him. A few rods back in the timber the trail ended, for Mr. Bear 
lay there dead—shot squarely through the heart. 

Charley skinned the huge beast, and, that done, he made ready to 
transport Duff to his cabin. Half carrying him, half walking, they 
covered the four miles of rough trail, where he cared for Duff’s 
injured leg until he was able to walk again and return to his own 
cabin. But Duff never lived alone on his homestead after that. . 
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